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SHISTAN. 


NOTE on the Relations of Seistan with Afghanistan and Persia, by the Officiating 
Under Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department. 
Fort William, 20 December 1867. 


Seisran is situated on the banks of the Helmund, and coniprises an area of 
not more than 500 square miles, being bounded on the north and north-east by 
Khorasan, on the west by Persia, and being separated trom Mekran on the south 
and south-east by an uninhabited desert. Previously to 1749 a.p., the province, 
equally with Afghanistan, formed part of the Persian dominions; but in that 
year it was added to the new kingdom of Afghanistan by Ahmed Shah, the 
founder of the Sudozye dynasty.. During this monarch’s long reiga it remained 
subject to his authority, and it was only towards the close of his successor’s 
(Timoor Shah) life that it attempted to shake off its allegiance. On Timoor 
Shah’s death its independence was complete, and it remained for many years 
unmolested either by Persia or Afghanistan. 

When in 1796 Aga Mahomed Khan subdued Khorasan and annexed that 
country to Persia, he left Seistan in undisturbed enjoyment of its freedom, and 
later, in 1810, when Captain Christie travelled through the province, he found 
it still governed by independent chiefs. 

To the north of Seistan lies the small district of Lash Jowein, whose history 
and fortunes are intimately connected with those of the larger principality. 
When Seistan belonged to Persia, Lash Jowein was also Persian, and it appears 
to have been included with it in the new kingdom of Afghanistan by Ahmed 
Shah. In later days, however, it would seem not to have established its inde- 
pendence so thoroughly as Seistan, fur within the last 30 years there is proof of 
its having paid tribute to Herat. 

About the time of the English expedition into Afghanistan the Persian Govern- 
ment took advantage of the Afghans’ attention being diverted elsewhere to reuew 
their pretensions to sovereignty over Seistan. In 1853 the Persian standard was 
hoisted at the capital, and the protection of that power admitted at least by one 
or more of the chiefs. Kohendil Khan, at that time the ruler of Canduhar, 
despatched an envoy to the Persian Court by way of remonstrance, but during 
the negociations which ensued Kohendil Khan died, the subject was dropped, and 
the Persian flag retained its position. It is probable that the claims of rival chiefs 
in Seistan made interference more easy by enabling the Shah to espouse the 
cause of one or other, in the hope of eventually re-establishing the old supremacy 
of Persia. Indeed in 1858 we learn that one aspirant after power procured the 
assistance of two Persian regiments on condition that, if successful, he should 
tule in the Shah's name. Unfortunately for the latter’s object the chief was put 
to death in the same year, but since that event the Persian Government have 
never allowed any long interval to elapse without reasserting its claim. Mr. 
Thomson, attaché at Teheran, writing to the English Government in June 1863, 
considered that the Persian Government had never taken upon themselves any 
direct interference in the local government of Seistan, nor had they exercised any 
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real authority over the country, but had limited their efforts to a certain amount 
of indirect influence over the reigning chief by giving him pecuniary aid, and by 
occasionally conferring dresscs of honour on subordinate chiefs who acknowledged 
his title. Subsequent events, however, seem to imply a very decided wish on 
the part of the Shah to establish a footing in Seistan under cover of protecting 
Taj Mahomed Khan, the reigning chief, from the inroads of the Afghans. Taj 
Mahomed Khan has held the reins of government since 1861, having succeeded 
to power by killing his uncle, Ali Khan, the former chief, in a rebellion. His 
tendencies are evidently towards Persia, and as without external aid he has diffi- 
culty in maintaining his territory intact, he looks to Teheran for support. His 
greatest rival at home is Ahmed Khan, governor of Lash and Jowein, who has 
enormously increased his interest and influence in Seistan and Beloochistan 
during the last few years by marrying the daughter of Ibrahim Khan, a Beloochee 
chief, whose principal estates are on the eastern and southern sides of the Seistan 
Lake. Originally Aimed Khan was also an ally of Persia. In 1856-57 he 
acquiesced in the Lash Fort being stored with grain by the Persian Government. 
But his relations changed in time, and for some years he has thrown in his lot 
with Shere Ali Khan. 

As early as 1863 Taj Mahomed Khan, fearing the threats of annexation made 
by the Afghans, sent his brother Kohendil Khan to Teheran. His object was to 
ascertain what support, if any, Persia would give in case of attack, The inten- 
tions of the Afghans were at this time well known in Teheran. An expedition 
ordered by Dost Mahomed had only been abandoned in consequence of that 
chief's death. In the course of conversation with Mr. Thomson in August 1863 
the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs had certified his opinion that sooner or 
later the Afghans would be sure to “ renew their project and attempt the occupa-~ 
tion of Seistan, but that the Persian Government considered that country to 
belong to the Shah’s dominions, of which it formed an integral part, and that 
they would not hesitate for a moment should Afghan troops enter Seistan, but 
would at once despatch a force to resist any such agyressive movement.” This 
determination was reiterated two years later by the Shah himself to the British 
Minister at Teheran, although he knew that the Government which the latter 
represented considered Seistan as a disputed territory between Persia and 
Afghanistan. In connection with this assertion of Persia’s ownership in Seistan 
it is curious to notice that, in the map of Persia and the adjacent countries pub- 
lished 30 years ago, and now current in Teheran, and recognised as correct by 
educated Persians, neither Seistan nor Lash Jowein are included within the 
limits of the Persian dominions. 

In July 1863, it was rumoured in Meshed that Mahomed Ameen Khan had 
marched upon Seistan with an Afvhan force, and had taken two forts. Kohendil 
Khan, on his way home from Teheran, applied thereupon to the Prince Governor 
of Khorasan for a military force and ammunition, and was told in answer that 
the demand would be complied with if the Chief of Seistan himself sent in a 
requisition, in writing, to show what he wanted in the way of ammunition, and 
to what extent. The writer, however, who gives this information hints at the 
uselessness of the promise, by stating, that when Abbas Khan was a little time 
before on the Seistan frontier with a view to counteract any inroad of the Afghans, 
though ‘Taj Mahomed Khan was very desirous that permission should be given 
him to march with his men on the capital of Scistan, in order to be prepared for 
the Afghans, the rest of the Seistan chiefs and the principal people of the country 
would not hear of such an arrangement, and refused to allow the Persian regiment 
to enter their territory. 

The next we hear from Meshed is in February 1864, that four guns were being 
sent to Seistan, and that of three regiments ordered thither one had left, and 
another was ready to start. With reference to the operations of this same year, 
Sir Henry Green (see paragraph 5 of his letter, in page 26 of the printed corre- 
spondence) also reports that the Persian officer in charge of Meshed wrote to 
Mahomed Ameen Khan, then ruler of Candahar, informing him that a Persian 
force would be stationed in Seistan merely for the purpose of keeping the roads 
open for merchants. The arrangement was agreed to on the part of Afghanistan, 
but no force was actually sent. 

No further movements of Persian troops are reported till May 1866, when, in 
the absence of Shere Ali Klan on an expedition against Sirdar Mahomed Afzul 
Khan, in Cabul, Mahomed Ismael Khan, Governor of Kerman, by special orders 
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from Teheran, entered Seistan with six guns and four regiments. ‘This is pro- 
bably the same force as is nientioned by Sir H. Green, iu paragraph 2, of his Letter, 
No. 1,451 (see page 27 of the printed correspondence). Lis details differ a litte. 
He puts their strength at 6,000 men and 12 guns, and gives as their commander 
Salee Mahomed Khan. He further states, that the principal chiefs of the 
country, Taj Mahomed Khan, Koheudil Khan, a sou of Ali Khan, Ahmed Khan, 
and many others of lesser note, were forthwith depurted to Teheran. 

About the same time a body of 10,000 men, under Mirza Ibrahim Khan, 
arrived from Meshed by way of Kayn,* and occupied the territory north of the 
Helmund, erected four large and strong forts, and began to collect the revenue. 
Sir Henry Green alludes to this latter inroad in paragraphs 6 and 8 of his 
Letter, No. 1826 (sce page 26 of the printed correspondence), but mentions the 
erection of one fort only, called Dust Mahomed Khan, the position of which he 
places near Sekooha, the capital, at Jongitude 61° E. and latitude 3u” 45° N. on 
Keith Johnson’s Map, No. 31. He reports that the troops were maintained with 
ease by the produce of the country, throughuut which, as on the catire length 
of the road from Meshed to the Helmund, everything needful fur an army of 
from 10,000 to 50,000 men could be found in abundance. 

On 17th June 1867 the British Embassy at Teheran was officially informed by 
Mr. Thomson, writing from Meshed, that Taj Mahomed Khan was there await- 
ing the Shah’s permission to return to Seistan. Iu common with the Governors 
of other neighbouring provinces he had been summoned thither to pay his 
respects to his Majesty, who was making a royal progress through the Persian 
dominions. His reception at Meshed bad in vo wise differed from that of 
Governors holding office as subjects under the Persian Government, but it was 
doubtful whether, under the circumstances of the Persian occupation of Seistau, 
and the fact that his brother, Kolendil Khan, had been for some time detained at 
Teheran as a sort of hostage for the chief's conduct, lie would be allowed to 
return without first agreeing to such terms as the Persian Ministers might 
chovse to impose upon him either for service to be performed, or for the payment 
of tribute or revenue to the Shah’s Treasury. This account, with a liberal 
allowance for discrepancy in dates,t probably refers tu the same movement on 
the part of Taj Mahomed Khan, as that whieh Sir H. Green mentions in his 
Letter, No. 1451, referred to above, when he says that the chief was, with others 
named, transported to Teheran, The assumption in this case is rendered more 
likely by later intelligence, furnished by Mr. Thomson from ‘Teheran, under date 
Ist October 1867. He announces the arrival, some weeks before, of the chief 
of Seistan and his brother, who had been recently seized in Meshed, and sent as 
prisoners to the Persian capital. They would not, he added, be permitted to 
Teturn to their own country, but would have a present allowauce from the Shah 
at the rate of 700 tomans a year, and would be at liberty to send one of their 
attendants to Seistan, under the charge of a Goverument officer, to make such 
arrangements as they chose regarding their private property, and to bring to 
Teheran any such members of their family as they might wish to have with 
them. 

The relations of the Shah with the various parties interested in Seistan are 
made more complicated by the arrival of Shah Newaz Khan at Meshed on 6th 
July, 1867, to wait upon his Majesty. This man was the son of the late Sultan, 
Ahmed Khan, formerly ruler of Herat, and sided with Ameer Afzul Khan in 
his struggle against Shere Ali Khan in 1866; but for some reason not clearly 
known, he withdrew himself or was dismissed from the Cabul chief's force at 
Candahar. Thence he proceeded to Seistan, and afterwards reached Meshed, by 
way of Beepjend, having previously received the Shah’s permission to lis visit. 
His object in going is supposed to have been a desire to obtain the countenance 
of Persia towards re-instating himself in the government of Herat, in case 
Shere Ali Khan should sustain a second defeat at the hands of his brother, 
Afzul Khan, and so render the position of Mahomed Yakooh Khan (the present 
ruler of Herat and his own son) precarious. Later in the same month, a 
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* The various correspondents use differently the words Kayn, Gayn, Kayen, and Kainat, to 
designate, as far as I can ascertain, one and the same place. 

+ Such variation will not, perhaps, be deemed so important as it otherwise might be when it is 
considered that both at Meshed and Jacobabad our only sources of information are Natives. 
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15th, Mahomed Yakoob Khan himself arrived, haviny been apparently summoned 
to Meshed by special Envoy. His reception, as also that of Shah Newaz Khan, 
was marked with all due ceremony and outward signs of respect. 

Meanwhile, in July 1867, a Persian force of 4,000 infantry and 12 guns had 
entered Seistan under the command of Meer Allum Khan, the chief of Kayn. 
On its arrival the force brought in the previous year by Salee Mahomed Khan 
was withdrawg to Telicran. It is reported that neither of the above commanders 
has levied any taxes upon the people except taking one head of cattle in every 
40. Several chiefs of note who had made themselves obnoxious have been 
seized during last autumn and carried away to Teheran. Two chiefs have 
also been taken into the pay of the Persian commander, and entrusted each with 
a body of 100 horsemen to act as police. A new fort has been erected at Dus- 
tuck, on the north bank of the Helmund, and at a little distance from the 
eastern shore of the Seistan Lake. It is built in the form of square, with sides 
of about 700 faces each, and the walls have so far reached a height of five feet. 
The Persian forces, to the number of abcut 5,000 men, including mounted 
troops and 12 guns, are encamped near the fort, and are, in the absence of Meer 
Allum Khan, who has proceeded with 100 horse to Kayn, under the temporary 
command of Zaim-oollah-deen. The fort of Sekooha, the Seistan chief's resi- 
dence and stronghold, has been destroyed, as likewise have 24 lesser forts in 
various parts of the country. Some iron machinery has also been received from 
Teheran, by which the stream of the Helmund has been turned for irrigational 
purposes, and thereby rich and plentiful crops have been ensured. 

Ibrahim Khan, the Beloochee chief of whom mention has been made above, is 
reported to have been forced by the Persian troops under the command of the 
chief of Kuyn, to evacuate several forts which he held on the left bank of the 
Helmund, and to have retired with his people to the right bank. The Persians 
had likewise crossed the river and captured the fort of Nad Ali, and were ouly 
restrained from following Ibrahim Khan into his stronghold ot Cheken Sour by 
the remonstrance of Sirdar Afzul Khan, Afghan Governor of Furrah. On 
desisting from their intention they recrossed the Helmund, leaving only a few 
men in Nad Ali. A still later account from Sir H. Green announces that the 
Persian commander had done his best to have Ibrahim Khan seized, and for this 
purpose had applied to Mahomed Azim Khan, the ruler of Cabul, but without 
the wished-for effect. 

Shah Newaz Khan is reported on the same authority to be on his way to 
Kurrachee, and Meer Afzul Khan, son-in-law of Shere Ali Khan, is said to be 
in treaty with the ruler of Cabul to deliver over to him the Fort of Furrah, 
which commands the north-east corner of Seistan. 

It only remains to be added that the present correspondence does not show 
what las become of the force of 10,000 men which entered Seistan by wav of 
Kayn, under Mirza Ibrahim Khan’s command in May 1866. Sir Henry Green, 
in his letter of December 9th, merely says—‘ The Persian troops, who are en- 
camped near the fort, consist of 5,000 horse and foot, with 12 guns.” This 
expression leaves it doubtful whether he writes of all the Persian troops in 
Seistan, or only of those about the fort. Under the former supposition, it is to 
be presumed that Mirza Ibrahim’s force has been withdrawn. 


Charles Girdlestone. 
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TRADE WITH CENTRAL ASIA. 


(Political, No. 164). 
The Governor General of India in Council to the Secretary of State for India. 


Simla, 8 October 1866. 

ADVERTING to the correspondence forwarded with our Despatch, No. 12, dated 
30 July 1864 (Revenue), we have the honour to 
transmit, for the information of Her Majesty’s 4 Are T. D. Forsyth, Commineioner of Jullandur, 
Government, copies of the papers marginally noted “Note by MoT. 'D Forsyth, Comniisaioner of Jullundar, 
on the subject of the trade of British India with dated 2ath August 1806. 
Central Asia, vid Eastern Turkestan, and the 1850 acretary Government, Panjab, dated 10th September 
obstacles occasioned by the exactions of the Cash- ait 
mere officials at Ladakh. 


(Extract.)—Nore by T. D. Forsyth, Esq., Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Julinder Division, dated Spiti, 1 August 1866. 


The subject of trade between India and Central Asia was ably and fully discussed in 
a Report* drawn up by Mr. R. H. Davies, under the orders of Sir R. Montgomery. « See Parliamentary 
Shortly after reading this, I accompanied Sir R. Montgomery on his tour through Cash- Paper, No. 68, of 
mere, and had ample opportunities of learning the state of trade between that country and 1664. 
Yarkand. But little real knowledge was had either of Russia’s power or her intentions; 
but there was generally a sort of undefined fear that she could and would stretch forth 
her hand and sweep the whole commerce of Asia into her grasp. Determined, therefore, 
to ascertain the truth as far as possible, I paid a visit to Russia in 1864, and was present 
at the great Nijni Novgorod fair. From the very interesting reports of Mr. Savile 
Lumley, Secretary to the Embassy at St. Petersburg, and from conversation with him, 
and many English, Scotch, and Russian merchants there, I gathered much information, 
which was duly reported to the Punjab Government. The pith of’ this information was, 
that Russia, when seen nearer, is not to be so much dreaded asa rival in commerce. 
There are causes at work in the abolition of serfdom and the general movement in favour 
of liberty, which will give uP employment to all their factories and merchants to supply 
the newly-stimulated wants of their own countrymen, so that little will be left for export 
for some time to come, An intelligent Scotch merchant on the Volga told me that 
already our merchants were spoiling their trade by entering Asia from the Black Sea; 
and it is the unanimous opinion of all whom I consulted that in all the countries north of 
India we ought to have absolute command of the market. 

I was told that shortly after our occupation of Cabul in 1838, our goods completely 
drove the Russian trade out of the market, and had the supply of articles of the same 
quality continued, we should have held our own. As it is, the quality of goods supplied 
fell off, and the Russians then regained their footing. The principle then faid down was, 
that we should send in a continuous supply of goods of superior quality, and then we have 
nothing to fear. 

On assuming charge of the Trans-Sutlej Division on my return to India, I have made 
it my business to study the question further, and have just completed a tour through the 
frontier provinces of Lahoul and Spiti, the people of which countries trade with Yarkand 
and Khotan. 

T learn from them that English goods of a superior kind are much in demand in those 
markets, and Russia can only compete when our supply fails. But they tell me that 
whatever be sent from India, in three years’ time an imitation, but of course an inferior 
article, is supplied from Russia, which is purchased only for want of the better. 

The conclusion, then, that we may arrive at is, that all other considerations being 
favourable, it is our own fault if we allow this opportunity of securing the extension of our 
trade to slip out of our hands. 

Now let us take up the other considerations. 

Yarkand and Khotan are two Mahomedan provinces which have been for a long time 
under the Chinese yoke, but during the last two years have managed to emancipate them- 
selves from foreign rule. Hitherto they have been most hostile to all strangers, but now 
they have occasion for our aid to protect themselves from the returao of the Chinese on 
one hand, or from being swallowed up by the Russians on the other. : 
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They are ready, then, to reccive us, have already hospitably entertained one Epglish- 
man who has adventured into their country, and have sent an ambassador to seek our 
assistance. ; 

There would appear to be every reason, then, why we should reciprocate these friendly 
advances, and improve a trade alread ae 

I now come to consider the state of our trade as it is at present with these countrics, 

There are two great routes to Yarkand from the plains of India; one passes through 
Cashmere and Ladakh; the. other goes through Kulu and Lahoul to Ladakh. There 
is a third route across Spiti and through the Chinsed frontier, but it is not much used, 
and there are many practical objections to it. 

The route through Lahoul is the more ancient, and is, moreover, decidedly the most 
direct; but owing to certain obstacles it has not as yet been used as freely as it might be, 
and trade at present flows languidly amidst many hindrances through the Cashmere 
channel. 

I purpose now to set forth the advantages of the Lahou! route, and to show how the 
obstacles may all be removed by a stroke of the Viceroy’s pen. 

The prominent advantage of the Lahoul route is, that our traders can then march 
through British territory to within 23 days’ journey of Khotan, whereas by Cashmere 
they are upwards of 63 marches from our frontier to the same point. Then, too, there 
are immense taxes and exactions Jevied on merchants passing through Cashmere, from 
which they are exempt in travelling through our country. 

The Trans-Sutlej Division of the Punjab juts out like a promontory into the sea of 
Himalayan Mountains, and enables us from British soil to stand and survey at a com- 
paratively close distance all that goes on between Cashinere on one side, and China on 
the other, with the foreign countries spread out before us. 

The road up to the British frontier at Lingti is quite passable for laden animals, and 
with a little further outlay might be made most easy. 

There are two passcs; the Rotang, 13,900 feet, and Bara Lacha, 16,060 fect. The 
Rotang Pass has acquired unenviable notoriety, not merely for the frequent losses of life 
in its passage, but lately as being the pass over which Lord Elgin made his fatal journey. 
Formerly this pass was impracticable for ponies, and the Chandra River, with its birch 
twig bridge, was wholly impassable for cattle. But within the last few years an excellent 
riding road has been made over the pasa, and a substantial wooden bridge spans the 
Chandra, All through the Lahoul Valley, and up to the top of the Bara Lacha Pass, 
the road may be ridden over with ease and safety. Here and there bad places are to be 
met with, requiring a little engineering skill and the application of some blasting 

owder. 
F For a comparatively trifling outlay, then, the road to within 23 days’ journey of Khotan 
might be made a broad highway for traffic. 

But there are present obstacles more serious to trade which money will not remove. 

In order to get from British ground to the Khotan market, traders must necds pass 
through Ladakh, and the Maharajah of Cashmere, our tributary and ally, bound by 
every tie of gratitude and allegiance to further our interests, has practically determined to 
do everything in his power to put a stop to our trade, and to throw every obstacle in the 
way of our progress. 

For years past the Lahoul traders have complained of the exactions levied on their 
goods as they pass through Leh, the capital of Ladakh. MRemonstrances may have been 
made to the Maharajah, and I believe he has made professions of a desire to relax his 
oppression: but the fact, for which I can officially vouch, remains the same, that he has 
not abated one iota of his heavy transit duties on all traders who pass by the Lahoul 
route. 

It is the avowed intention of the Cashmere Government, openly acknowledged in the 
Leh market, to prohibit all goods from passing by the Lahoul route. Traders from Bus- 
sahir, owing to an old convention between the viziers of the two countries, are allowed to 
pass their goods through at half the rates imposed on the Kulu and Lahoul traders, 
who have to sneak through the country, and have to pay heavy douceurs in addition to the 
regular taxes to escape all kinds of petty annoyances. Nor does the evil end here. In 
the days of Native rule, when Kulu and Ladakh each had their independent rajah, a 
kind of convertion was established between the two countries to put a stop to the fre- 
quent reprisals made by cach on the other's trade. An annual interchange of presents was 
made ly the sovereigns, in virtue of which merchants passed from one country to the 
other free of molestation. 

On the bouleversement which followed the Sutlej campaign of 1845-46, when Kulu 
and Lahoul became British provinces, and Goolab Sing purchased the sovereignty of 
Cashmere and Ladakh, the Lahoul people, thinking all fear of reprisals at an end, dis- 
continued the payment of their annual offering, and did not expect any return from 
Ladakh. But Gholab Singh soon asserted his rights, and plundered the property of the 
Lahoul traders, one year taking 13,000 rupees, and another year somewhat less, from the 
merchants, and threatened to continue his attacks unless he were regularly paid. Ever 
since then a vakeel from Ladakh has paid an annual visit to Lahoul, and having presented 
a pony and a piece of cloth, valued at the outside at about 60 rupees, to the Negu of 
Lahoul, collects in return from the various villages 32 maunds of iron, and about 125 
rupees in cash, as tribute to his master. That this is pure tribute I have not the slightest 
doubt, for such it is called by the people, and the paltry present of a pony and piece of 
cloth cannot in any way be considered an interchange of presents. 


This 
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This state of things was reported by Mr. Lyall three years ago, but somchow or other 
the Maharajah managed to hold a veil before the truth, and represented the transaction as 
an interchange of presents, at the discontinuance of which he would feel aggrieved. It 
was also alleged that the Lahoulees obtained equivalent advantages for their payment, and 
so the tax was upheld. 

What the advantages derived from the payment are I have failed to ascertain. It 
surely is no privilege worth paying for to be allowed to trade under double the exactions 
levied from others. The simple fact ia, that the Lahoulees pay because they see no 
other way of being allowed to trade at all; and whether it be called tribute, or be dis- 
guised under the pleasant garb of interchange of presents, it is a tax which they would 
gladly escape if the British Government would secure for them the free right to trade. 

Such are the exactions levied on our traders, that al] small merchants have been driven 
from the field, and even Tara Chund, Negu of Lahoul, and the representative of our 
Government on thia frontier, has found it necessary to take a journey to the Court of 
Jamoo and propitiate the Maharajah by open homage and acknowledgment of his power. 
The consequence is, that the necessities of their position have driven the Lahoulces to 
divide their allegiance between Cashmere and England. 

But fortunately for our interests English merchants have appeared on the field, and are 
taking up the trade which had well nigh been stifled by the Maharajah, and they have 
quickly appreciated the real state of the case, and are now about to solicit the protection 
of the Government for the interest of British traders. _ 

During my visit to Lahoul and Spiti I have ascertained the foregoing facts, and have 
proposed to the Punjab Government to be allowed to visit Khotan, in order to secure 
the interests of the traders belonging to this division, for which I am in duty bound to 
care, 

But it is necessary first to secure the abolition of transit duties passing through 
Ladakh. Everywhere clse transit dues are being abandoned, and they should not Se 
maintained in Cashmere. 

Even granting the right of the Maharajah to exact customs due on goods passed 
through the Leh market, still there should be no impost on goods passing outside the 
town, and unopened. The direct road from Lahoul to Khotan does not touch Leh; 
it passes through an angle of Ladakh territory, and no town or market is found on the 


way. 
Thus there are but three objects to be achieved, and they all appear easy of a ccom- 
plishment, and our trade with Central Asia may be established on a permanent and 


profitable footing : 
First, the road has to be improved at a comparatively small cost. 
Second, we have to call on the Maharajah to follow the example of other countries 


and abolish his transit dues. . : en . 
Third, we have to enter into commercial relations with Khotan and Yarkand, the 


rulers of which are ready to receive us with open arms. 
I was quite unaware of the result of Mr. Johnson’s visit to Khotan when I proposed to 
the Punjab Government to pay a visit to Khotan, and even now I know nothing beyond 
the bare fact of his having gone and returned in safety. 


Nore by Mr. 7. D. Forsyth, Commissioner of Julinder; dated 28 August 1866. 
Trade THROUGH Lapaku. 


In 1864 an agreement was entered into between the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab and the Maharajah of Cashmere for the reduction of the tariff on English goods 
imported into Cashmere. 

The intention of the Punjab Government was that the reduced scale should be applied 
to all goods sent into Cashmere by any route. 

But it has not been applied to articles of trade passing by way of Lahoul, on which the 
old heavy rates are still levied. 

Some of the most important articles are taxed as follows :— 


Opium.—The average value is 133 rupees per maund, on which the following dues 
are levied :— 


Rs. a p. 
Customs - - - - - - - 28 - 
Choongee - - - - - = z -13 2 
Nuzzur Bhattee at 1} annas per rupee - 12 7 6 
Brokerage 2 per cent. - - - - - 211 


TotaL - - - ARs. 18 8 2—about 14 per cent. 
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Sugar.— Value of a maund 16 rupees :— 


Custom dues - - = = 
Choongee - - - Si = 
Nuzzur Bhattee - 7 ie = 
Brokerage - -  - Ss 
ToTaL - - 





Spices.—The same. 


Cloths.— Value varies. 


Customs dues - - - - - 7 l4- 
Choongee and other taxes at a percentage on) Gamernaalove 
the value. J : 


Tron.— Value of a maund 8 rupees :— 
On this customs dues are - - - - 2 - -=25 per cent. 


Churrus.— Value of a bhar varies from 100 rupees to 200 rupees. 
On this a tax of 20 rupees is taken without weighing the goods, besides 
all other customs dues. 


The above rates are taken in Ladakh on all goods passed through Ladakh, whether 
they are opened or not. No distinction is made between goods in transit and goods taken 
into the Leh market. 


From the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor 
General, to the Secretary to Government, Punjab (No. 930); dated Simla, 10 Sep- 
tember 1866. 


REFERRING to the letter of Mr. T. D. Forsyth to your address, dated 18th July 1866, 
and a note by the same officer, dated Ist August, on the trade with Central Asia and the 
obstacles occasioned by the exactions of the Ladakh authorities, I am directed by the 
Right Honourable the Governor General in Council to communicate the following obser- 
vations for the guidance of the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor :— 


2. His Excellency has had the opportunity of discussing the subject with Mr. Forsyth 
in personal conference with Dewan Nehal Chund of Jamoo with the Vizier Gosain of 
Mundee, whose mercantile experience gives weight tu his statements, and with the Negu 
of Lahoul, Mungul Sing, who accompanied Mr. Forsyth, with the view of represeuting 
his grievances. 


3. Mr. Forsyth has drawn up a paper, of which a copy is enclosed, showing the nature 
and incidence of the transit duties levied by the Maharajah of Cashmere on the frontier 
of Thibet, ¢. ¢., on goods passing through the British districts of Lahoul and Spiti. From 
this statement it is presumed that the Cashmere import duty on sugar and spices agere- 
gates 18 per cent. on the estimated value, 14 per cent. on opium, 25 per cent. on iron, 
On cloths or British piece-goods the per-centage is not very clear; but it probably does 
not fall below the average of the above duties. 


4. Now referring to your predecessor’s letter of the 29th April 1864, it appears that the 
Maharajah engaged that the import duty to be in future levied should not exceed 8 per 
cent. on piece-goods and 124 per cent. on other articles. It was also agreed that the 
transit duty on goods intended for Turkestan, Yarkand, &c. should be limited to 5 per 
cent. ad valorem. Hence it is clear that, if the table of duties now alleged to be levied, 
as vouched for by Mungul Sing, is correct (and there is no reason to doubt its acenracy), 
then the Maharajah has not kept to his promise. His Excellency in Council desires that 
this point be brought prominently to his Highness the Maharajah’s notice, and that his 
Honour the Lieutenant Governor will insist upon effective measures on the part of the 
Jamoo Government for limiting the demands of the Ladakh officials strictly in accord- 
ance with the schedule of rates agreed upon. 

5. Lam instructed to bring another subject under the notice of the Punjab Government. 
It would appear from the statement of the Negn of Lahoul, confirmed by the Vizier 
Gosain, that the Ladakh authorities levy from Lahoul a money contribution of 120 rupees 
and 32 maunds of iron (in all 164 rupees) annually. It was alleged by Dewan Nehal 
Sing that this payment had been made for the last 100 years; but whether this be so or 
not is nothing to the purpose. The Maharajah holds his territories, not by ancestral 
tenure, but in virtue of the treaty of Amritsir, made in 1846. By that treaty we trans- 
ferred to his father, Maharajah Gholab, in consideration of the payment of 75 lakhs of 
rupees, certain hill territories indicated by name and boundary, and expressly excluding 
Lahoul, which territories, together with certain other districts, had a week before been 
ceded by the Lahore Durbar to the British Government. The provisions of the first 
treaty, and the manner in which it was carried into effect, imply that the rights and 
intereste of the Maharajah are restricted to the territories thus acquired. Whatever landa 
he held beyond those boundaries, and whatever other claims he may have possessed, 

lapsed 
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lapsed to the British Government. Similarly, whatever posacasiona belonged to the Sikh 
or Rajpoot chiefs, or to the Lahore Durbar, in tie hill regions within the assigned limita, 
became the property of the Maharajah, and subject to Ins pleasure. Hence any rights 
which the Maharajah may have previously enjoyed in Iahoul fell to the British Govern- 
ment. ‘These remarks proceed on the assumption that the Maharajah may have possesscd 
personal rights in Lahoul prior to the above transactions; but hie Excellency in Council 
believes that any such assumption is unfounded; for, as Nazim of Jamov, the late 
Maharajah, previously to the treaties of 1866, held simply in the capacity of manager for 
the Sikh Government, and had nothing to do with Lahoul, which, it is apprehended, was 
(like Thibet and Ladakh) under the Nazim of Cashmere. 


6. However that may be, it is clear that, under the treaties before inentioned, the 
Maharajah has no vestige of right or authority in Lahoul; and although the money con- 
sideration involved in the payments before alluded to is in iteelf insignificant, yet his 
Excellency in Council is not disposed to allow of any such encroachment or latin as 
would be implied under the assertion of the right to levy it. The inhabitants of Lahoul 
are British subjects, and to this Government alone should they be respunsible for any 
payinents of revenue. 


7. The Negu of Lahoul stated that, of the 164 rupces levied by the Jamoo official 
at Ladakh, 36 rupees was paid to himself aa his perquisite; thus making the chief man in 
Lahou! a servant of the Maharajah, and subservient to his interests. 


8. The Negu, it is believed, receives only some 300 rupees per annum for his services 
to the British Government, and his allowances should be increased, at least in proportion 
to what he will lose by the stoppage of the Jamoo tribute. His Excellency in Council 
requests that this may be inquired into. The revenues of all Lahoul, extensive as it is, 
are believed to be only 2,000 rupees, and it is understood that it could not well bear any 
additional demand. 


9. His Excellency in Council observes that, in 1863, something like a proposal was 
made to compensate the Maharajah for the loss of duties expected from the arrangements 
then concluded. It is presumed that nothing further was done in this direction. Any 
such proposal was altogether inadmissible. 





(Political.—No. 38.) 


The Secretary of State for India to the Governor General of India in Couneil ; 
dated 7 March 1867. 
Sir, 


1. The letter of your Excellency’s government, No. 164 of 1866, in the 
Foreign Political Department, encloses some very interesting correspondence 
relating to the trade of Central Asia. 


2. The subject primarily treated in these papers, and the one respecting which 
the views of your Excellency’s government are expressed, is the departure of the 
Maharajah of Cashmere from the promises made by him, in 1864, for the 
reduction of certain import and transit duties on articles of British-Indian produce 
entering or passing through some parts of his Highness’s dominions. On the 
subject of the agreement then entered into, the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were communicated to you in a separate revenue despatch, dated 31 March 
1865. It cannot be otherwise than a source of extreme regret that an arrauge- 
ment, from which such good results were anticipated, should now be pronounced, 
so far as the Maharajah’s engagements are concerned, to be “little more than a 
sham.” [ concur in opinion with your Excellency’s Government, that the 
Maharajah of Cashmere should be held strictly to his engagements. and I approve, 
therefore, the instructions contained in your Sccretary’s letter of the 10th of 
September last. I have no doubt that the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, in 
giving effect to your Excellency’s views, will have done isis best to persuade the 
Maharajah that his real interests will eventually be best promoted by the aduption 
of a liberal fiscal system in place of the irregular and arbitrary exactions to which 
he is now stated to resort. 


3. I have read with great interest the reports of Mr. Forsyth, in the corre- 
spondence now under revicw, relating to Russiau and British trade with the 
countries of Central Asia. The zeal and ability which he has displayed, in pro- 
secutiug these interesting and important inquiries are highly creditable to him, the 
more especially as these inquiries appear to have been conducted, toa considerable 
extent, at lis own expense. 
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4. I observe that Mr. Forsyth has solicited the permission of Government to 
visit Khotan, with a view to the opening out of our trade with Central Asia. I 
do not gather from the papers before me what answer has been returned to this 
request. With reference to the explorations of Mr. Johnson, whose very 
interesting report on the Khotan country has been highly commended by the 
Royal Geographical Society, as a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
a hitherto almost unknown territory, your Excellency has remarked “ that the 
“explorations of English officers in Central Asia are not worth the risk to which 
“their own lives, and the prestige of the Government employing them, are 
“ exposed ;" and I concur in opinion with your Excellency that no such hazardous 
journeys should be undertaken by one of your own officers without the special 
consent of your Government. 1 shall be glad to learn from your Excellency 
what are the opinions of the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab and of your 
Excellency’s Government concerning the proposal of Mr. Forsyth to visit that 
interesting part of the country. 

I have, &e. 
(signed ) Cranborne. 





(No. 35 of 1868.—Political.) 


The Governor General of India in Council to the Secretary of State for India, 
4 March 1868, 


We have the honour to forward copy of a letter from the Punjab Government, 
submitting Dr. Cayley’s interesting and valuable report of his proceedings in 
Ladakh during the past season. We also forward a copy of our remarks thereon. 


From Offciating Secretary to Government of Punjab to Secretary to Government of India, 
Foreign Department (No. 40-116; dated 27 January 1868). 


In forwarding, for the information of his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General 
in Council, the enclosed copy of a report, dated 13th January, from Dr. H. Cayley, on 
special duty in Ladakh, I am directed by the honourable the Lieutenant Governor to 
communicute the following remarks :— 


2, Mr. Davies, in his Trade Report,* which was submitted with the letter of this Govern- 
ment, No. 47, dated 23rd January 1863, brought to notice that, in consequence of the entire 
remission of customs duties on the Peshawur and Derajat border by Sir John Lawrence, 
when Acting Resident at Lahore in 1848, the trade with Afghanistan, particularly by the 
routes leading from Peshawur, had greatly increased. Mr. Davies also pointed out that 
access to the markets of Eastern Turkestan by the natural route, passing through Cashmere, 
was virtually barred by the excessive duties levied on goods in transit: 


3. The question of the reduction of transit duties was afterwards discussed with Diwan 
Joala Sabai, the Prime Minister of the Maharajah, who agreed on the part of his Highness 
to reduce the existing duties to rates approved of by the Lieutenant Governor, on receiving 
compensation amounting to one-half of any loss of revenue which might be caused to the 
Maharajah. At the same time the Diwan took the opportunity of submitting the ardent 
desire of the Maharajah to acquire the territory of Bijwat in commutation of a loan which 
he had made to the British Government of six lakhs of rupees. 


4. Lord Elgin, then Viceroy, did not pass any final orders on these proposals at the time. 
But as Sir Robert Montcomery had visited Cashmere in 1863, and on that occasion had 
been directed to discuss the matter with the Maharajah in person, the Governor General 
stated that he would give his decision on his arriving at Sealkote. Lord Elgin, however, 
died in the meantime, and no definite issue resulted from the proposals which had been 
made. 


5. In the beginning of 1864 the Maharajah intimated to the Lieutenant Governor that 
the subject. was still under consideration, and shortly afterwards Diwan Nihal Chand placed 
the results of the Maharajah’s deliberations before the Lieutenant Governor, The duties 
formerly taken by weight or mule load were converted to an ad valorem rate charge- 
able on the value stated in the invoice, and the following reductions were made on the rates 
of duty :— 

Piece 
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Piece goods - - - fiom 30 - - to 8 percent. 
Raw sugar - - - » 150 - - to12-8  ,, 
Tea - - - - - tic. ) GWG = Se - tol2-8  ,, 
Spices and drugs, various rates to uniform rate of 12-8-0. 

Metals - - from 21 - to lu4 - - to 12-8 per cent, 
Rock salt - - 0-13-6 per maund,  - - 8 annas per maund. 


These rates were applied to goods exported from the Punjab into the Maharajah'’s territory 
by any of the following routes :-— 


Jamoo and Banihal, Akuur, Boodhil, and Sunot(sie orig.) 

By Bhimbur - - - - - - - lt Serinagur and 
By Golahun (sie orig.) - - - - - 5 Ladakh. 

By Mozufferabad - - - - - - 

By Jamoo and Kishtawar - - - - - - To Ladakh direct. 


The rates on goods proceeding to Leh by the Kulu route, whether from Bussahir or the 
Punjab, were always pretty reasonable, and generally below even the tevised rates above 
noted. But the rates on the following articles, which were highly taxed, were reduced :— 


Iron - : - - - from 2-8-0 per maund - to 0-3-0 per maund. 
Sugar - - « - - yy 1-4-0 i - to 0-3-9 ‘i 
Sugar candy - - - y» 1-4-0 » - 10 0-9-6 95 
Molasses and coarse sugar - ,, 1-4-0 . - to 0-2-3 ie 


Changes were also made in the rate of goods imported to the Punjab from Yarkand or the 
Maharajah’s dominiuns, whether by the Cashmere, Jamoo, Kulu, or Bussahir routes. But 
the duly on goods coming from Leh to Serinagur and onwards was not shown, 


6. Another most beneficial reform was introduced by the Maharajah at the same time. 
Formerly there was no difference made in the rates whether goods were sold at Srinagar or 
went on to Leh and Yarkand. This arrangement in practice prevented any goods going 
beyond Serinagur, and the traffic was restricted to the Kulu route, though a very much more 
Gifficult one than that of Cashmere. In 1664 a uniform transit duty of five per cent. was 
fixed for goods going to Leh; and the trader to Yarkand by Serinagur was thus placed in a 
position, fiscally, not less advantageous than that of one trading with Bokhaia by 
Peshawur. 


7. The rates were not levied on the frontier of the Maharajah’s territories, but at the 
towns, and varied with the distance. Those at Jamoo were lower than tiose at Serinagur. 
A trader buying goods at Jamoo and taking them to Serinagur had to pay the diflerence 
between the rates of these places. In the statements which were shown tu the Lirutenant 
Governor ut that time there was no mention of the rates on goods sent from Leh and 
Yarkand 'o Serinagur, and it did not clearly appear whether there was any intentiou on the 
Maharajah’s part to confine the trade from those places to the Kulu route, nor were the 
rates to be levied on the fine ‘Turfani shawl-wool anywhere specified. 


8. On the whole, however, the Lieutenant Governor regarded the measures of the 
Maharajah with much satisfaction, and trusted that they would result in an expanded trade, 
both with the town of Serinagur, the populous valley of Cashmere, and ultimately with Eastern 
Turkestan. All possible publicity was, therefore, given to the new tariff. 


9. In July 1866, however, Mr. Forsyth, who had recently travelled in Lahoul, received 
many complaints of the heavy exactions levied on British traders by the Ladakh authorities. 
Mr. Forsyth brought to the notice of the local Government that the reduction of duties 
professedly made by the Maharajah was in reality little more than a sham, the reduction 
being granted only in rare cases to those traders who were supposed to have influence 
enough to make their complaints known to the head of the Government. He added that 
from inquiries made by him in Russia and from Indian traders he gathered that British 
goods would drive out Russian goods from the markets of Central Asia, if ouly the trade 
was not improperly obstructed. 


10. The subject was taken up with interest by the local government, and the Maharajah 
of Cashmere was addressed with a view to the removal of the obstructions to trade. Mr. 
Forsyth had also an interview with his Excellency the Viceroy, at which Diwan Nihal 
Chand, the Mabarajah’s confidential agent, and Wazir Gusain of Mandi were present 
The Lieutenant-Governor solicited authority to depute an assistunt-commissioner to Ladakh 
to look after the interests of traders, but the Supreme Government suggested that a medical 
officer would be most suitable for the post, the duties of which were laid down as 
follows :— 


The officer selected “must be cautioned against any interference in the interna! 
administration of the country. ‘The primary object he will have to keep in view will 
be the maintenance of tie tariff fixed by the Maharajah in 1864, Any infraction of 
the tariff which his remonstrances on the spot may be unable to prevent should be 
promptly reported to the Punjab Government. Another, and very important branch 
of his duties will be to inquire closely into the nature and extent of the traffic, as it at 
present stands, between India and Central Asia, and to report the measures which he 
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would recommend to secwe a further development of this trade. Lastly, he will pick 
up and sift all the political information that may come in his way, especially as recards 
the progress of events in Chinese Turkestan.” 


11, The Lieutenant Governor selected for this duty Dr. Cayley, who reported his arrival 
at Leh on the 24th June 1867, having met on the road Diwan Tira Nand, who had been 
sent to Ladakh a few days before by the Maharajah to assist Dr. Cayley in his eudea- 
vours to promote the trade with and through Lavakh, and to carry out reforms i the mode 
of levying duty on merchandise passing between British territories aud the countries beyond 
the British frontiers. 


12, The results which Dr. Cayley has sceurcd, as exhibited both in his weekly diaries 
submitted to this Government, und in Ins present Report, are, in the Lieutenant Gov emor’s 
opinion, highly satislactory ; and his proceedings have generally been ch vacterise! by e0od 
judyment, and a kindly and conciliatory spirit both towards travers and the officials of the 
Maharajah. More that one of the measures which, uncer the ord-rs of Government, aud 
in the interest of trade, it has been Dr. Cayley’s duty to insist ou, were of a nature calculated 
to evoke not a little opposition on the part of the local officials, who, there is too much 
reason to believe, were interested in upholding abuses, in spite of the Maharajah’s orders ; 
and it is very creditable to Di. Cayley’s tact and good judgment that his measure= and pro- 
poesals, although not at first always understood or appreciated by the Kashmir Government, 
have eventually, when fully explained, been acquiesecd in and frequently approved. 


13, There can be no doubt that the Maharajah his always shown the greatest readiness 
to meet the wishes of Government to assist Dr. Cayley, and to adopt measures for the 
improvement of trade, and the protection of merchants in Ladakh, Tuis is fully shown by 
his removing Hira Nand, who was reported to him as obstructing the inquiries which Dr. 
Cayley instituted, and keeping up a system of espionage on the proceedings o! that ofticer ; 
by his abolition of the cxira duties in the shape of uuzzer butti, choongi, and zakati, levied 
by bis officials, and the tax of five rupres, and one felt on each caravan; by his reduction 
of the duties on the Kulu and Rampoor routes; aud by the establishment of a 5 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on goods in transit through Ladakh to British territory. For these 
measures the Makirsak is entitled to acknowledgments ; and if he is not prepared just 
yet to accept the more liberal policy which the British Government would wish to see 
adopted, the Lieutenant Governor docs not think this is to be wondered at. 


14. For the present, the Lieutenant Governor is not prepared to sugyest to the Maharajah 
Dr. Cayley’s proposal that the transit duty be reduced to 24 per cent. ad valorem ; any such 
proposa! at present would only dishearten him: and after the experience of a year or two, 
if the interests of trade be as well represented in Ladakh as they have been this vear 
by Dr. Cayley, the Maharajah will probably require no argument to convince him that 
further cencessiens in this respect may be made with advantage to trades and to his own 
revenues. 


15. The concessions to which the Maharajah has shown the greatest reluctince is the 
transport of the fine Turfani wool to British territory. The value of this woo! imported 
into Ladakh was 23,000 rupees, For the first time, a small quantity worth 650 rupees 
found its way to British territory. The bulk of it, worth 19,490 rupees, was taken to 
Cashmere, The Lieutenant Governor has already approved of Dr. Cayley’s order, directing 
that no restriction should be placed on the transport of this wool any more than on other 
goods, on payment of the 5 per cent. duty; and the Supreme Government (Nv, 1,083, 
dated 23rd October 1867) have approved of the course which the Lieutenant Governor has 
adopted, and desired that the point be press: on the Maharajah firmly, but courteously. 
There appears to be nothing in the tariff of 1864 to justify the monopuly of this wool by 
Cashmere; and its transport to British territory will not interfere with the trade into that 
country. Dr. Cayley states that the wool can be supplied in immense quantities ; and to 
give British traders and manufacturers the bencfit of the market will not in any way deprive 
Cashmere of it; on the contiary, the trade will probably increase immensely, and the 
Cashmere Government will gain not only the 5 per cent. on the wool, but 5 per cent. on the 
British goods that are transported to Yarkand in exchange for it. 


16. The Lieutenant Governor therefore assumes that there will, in future, be no attempt 
made on the part of the Maharajah to exercise a monopoly over goods in transit, as being 
a proceeding opposed to the law of all nations; aud he will be prepared on all suitable 
occasions to enforce this view, which has already beeu approved by the Supreme 
Government, 


17. From the returns which Dr. Cayley has submitted, it appears that the trade from 
Kashmicto Leh and Yarkand consists chiefly of goods, such as saffron, rice, chudders, pattu, 
&c., which can be supplied better, cheuper, and in larger quantities by Cashmere than from 
British territory, while the British trade is chiefly in piece-goods, groceries, tea, guat skins, 
&e., which Cashmere cannot supply. This through traffic is a direct advantage to the 
Maharajah, whose true desire is to encowage it. He will, therefore, be urged 10 oven up 
the Chang Chenmo route, and also to improve, if possible, the other lines of traffic through 
his territory. : 


18. Apart from the unduly high rate of duties heretofore levied by the Caslimere Govern- 
ment 
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ment, the oppressions to whigh traders in Ladakh have been subjected in varicus ways 
appear by no means to have been by desire or with the cognizance of the Malarajah, but, 
on the contrary, in defiance of his orders, which have virtually been almost inoperative in 
that region. His otfcials were thus able practically to prevent the reduction of duties 
agreed to between the Maharajah and the British Government from being carried int: effect, 
and there seems little Joubt that, if the svstem which has been in force for the last few 
years had continued for a few vears longer, it would have entirely ciestroy:d the trade, 
which has been gradually diminishing from year to year. 


19. The past year, however, h:s not fairly represented the average trade hereto'ore exieting, 
much less that which might exist if fairly dealt with; the opium trade from this quarter, and 
the tea trade from the opposite one, having almost ccased, owing to the Chinese connection 
with Eas'ern Tartary having been vielently severed. 


20. The ststement which has frequently been heretofore made by Mr. Forsyth, on informa- 
tion obtained by him in Russia, that British voods and the products of Hindustan can reach 
Eastern Tartary much more casily and cheaply than goods from Russia, has been fully con- 
firmed by Dr. Cayley’s inquiries, which also tend to show that the demand fur the former is 
likely to become very large if all restrictions be removed, the density of the population of 
these revions and their keenness for trade being attested by the Russian authorities them- 
selves; while, as regards tea, it seems by ao means impossible that the produce of Hindustan 
may ultimately reach Russia itself by this route. 


21, ‘The reduction of duties lately granted by the Maharajah, if the full and permaneut 
realisation of this measure be ensured by the deputation each yerr of a British officer to 
Leh, will certainly give an immense impetus to trade. But fitting opportunities will be 
taken of pressing upon the Maharajah that while this Government, which levies no duty on 
the trace, is doing all it can to promote it, by establishing a lair at the foot of the hills, by 
improving the roads, and establishing new villazes on the route, nothing is being done in 
the same direction by his Highnes,’s Governuient, which realises large profits from it, in x0 
much thit the routes vi@ Chang Chenmo and the Karakash and Shyok rivers, whieh are 
believed to offer great advantages, are now litte used, or not at all, although the traders 
tule they would gladly use them if permitted aud encouraged, as it is hoped they will be in 
uture. 


22, Endeavours will also be made to obtain a modification of the arrangements by which 
parties from Cashwere have special advantages atlorded them, a d are placed in positions 
which enable them greatly to harass, and at times cven endanger, ali other traders; a fact of 
the existeuce of which there can be no doubt, as the Maharajah himsel! admits that one of 
these, num: d Khalukdar, though a resident of Cashe ere, bas vreatly damazed by his intrigues 
in Yarkaud the interests even of Cashmere subjects, while the same report is viveu by all 
traders from our own terriiory, and co:roborated even by the envoy lately sent by Yakub 
Khushbegi to the Maharajah’s court. 


23. In fine, the Lieutenant Governor cannot but concur with Dr. Cayley in the opinion that 
the present is a most favourable lime fur adopting all the measures that may be feasible or 
advisable for fully opening up and extending this trade. The jealousy which characterised 
the Chinese iule no lonyer exists. 11 appesrs certain that the present ruler, the Khushbegi, 
who appears to have very reasonable prospects of being able to consolidate his power, is 
most anxious to promote trade and cultivate Iriendly relations. The traders themselves have 
afforded every assurance in person that they are eager ¢) extend their opcrations; and the 
Maharajah of Kashmir is evidently becoming aware, as evidenced by his late acts and the 
appointment uf a governor of a new stamp to Ladakh, that the proceedings of hi- officials 
in that quarter of late years lave not been such as to reflect credit on his Governuent or on 
himself. The Commissioner of Julinder, Mr. Forsyth, who is in the most favourable 
position for aiding and encowiaging the movement, has taken the matter up with remarkable 
energy and intelligence, which have alieady been productive of very gratilying results, and 
with the return of the warm season the Lieutenant Governor entertains a confident bel.vf thut 
direct advances will be made by Yakub Khbushbegi binself, which the Lieutenai.t Governor 
trusts he may be authorised to meet in a friendly spit. 





From Dr. Henry Cayley, on Special Duty, Ladakh, to Officiating Svcretary to Government, 
Punjab; dated 13 January 1868. 


I wave the honour to submit the fillowing report on the subject of my mission to Ladakh 
during the past season: 


2. I left Lahore on the 15th of May, and reached Leh on the 24th of June, passing 
through the districts of Kangra, Kulu, and Lahoul, into Rupshu., The road was hardly 
open so early in the season, and the passage of the Rotang and Bara Lacua pa-ses was 
rendered difficult by the depth and extent of the snow, and could not have been crossed by 
laden animals. ‘his route is not properly open till the end of June, but from July to 
October the road is everywhere safe and easy all the way to Leh in Ladakh, On my way 
I saw Mr. Forsyth, the Commissioner of Julinder, and am indebted to him for much 
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nseful information on the subject of the trade through Ladakh, and other matters connected 
with my duties. Talso saw many merchants of the Punjab and Kulu, and heard from them 
humerous complaints as to their grievances and the exactions they were subjected to in 
Leh. 1 may add that during my residence in Ladakh [ had ample proot that all the com- 
plaints they had brought against the Ladakh officials, so many of which had been brought 
to the notice of the Punjab Government, were perfectly true, and without exaggeration,  [ 
need not describe at lensth the diferent ways in which the unfortunate traders were fleeced, 
but merely say that, in addition to the excessive duties authorised by the Kashmir Govern- 
ment, the traders were made to pay all sorts of extra duties in the form ot ne nuzzer butti,” 
ehoongi, zakati, and others, which often amounted lo double, and even tenfold, the regular 
duties, and they had also to satisfy the demand of the Thanadar and local officials in innu- 
merable ways. They could not get their goods weighed, or obtain permits to depart, or even 
procure food for themselves and their ponies, without first giving a present ; and any man 
having a gvod horse or other coveted article was often obliged to sell it for a mere song, or 
preseut it as a gift to avert greater loss. The weights, too, used for weighing their goods, 
were light, In short, the merchants were entirely at the mercy of the local officers, who 
were all-powerful, and practically irresponsible and obeying no authority ; and the chief 
object of the Ladakh Thanadar and other officers was to eurich themselves | as speedily 
as possible at the expense of all those in their power, ulterly regardless of justice and 
right. 


On my arrival I was received by Vakeel Hira Nund, who was deputed to Ladakh by the 
Maharajah to assist me in carrying out the objects of my mission, and in any other way that 
1 might require his services. I was always treated by him with great show of civility and 
attention, but I soon discovered that he was secretly throwing every possible obstruction in 
my way by keeping up a close system of espionage on myself and all who came near me, by 
intimidating the faders and people of the country, by preventing their cominy near me 
either for medical treatment or to give me any information, and in many other ways, as 
yepresenied in my previous reports, and which it is not necessary for me to repeat. 


3. The Ladakh trade has, according to the accounts of every one who is in any way con- 
nected with it, been rapidly declining during the last few years, and the through-trade with 
Central Asia has latterly been almost confined to the trading agents of Kashmir and a few 
influential men who were able to iusure fair treatment for their agents; and there is little 
doubt that under the old system the trade between Hindustan, Ladakh, and Centra! Asia, 
would soon have almost entirely died out, The merchants from the Punjab were rapidly 
giving it up us being no longer possible or profitable; and most of them who went this 
year, only ventured because they knew that a British officer was deputed to Leh for their 
protection. 


4. The annexed tables show the extent of the trade through Ladakh during the past 
season; the amount is considerable considering the natural difficulties to be encountered, 
From Amritsir to Leh is a distance of about 525 miles, or 42 marches; five high passes 
have to be crossed, only one of which is under 13,000 feet high; the road, however, is 
generally easy during the summer, and everywhere passable for laden ponies. From Leh to 
Yarkand is about 350 miles, or 30 marches, and the road goes over five high passes, the 
lowest nearly 18,060 feet, and three of them are covered wilh perpetual snow or glacier, and 
the road is so bad and the difficulties so great, that neariy 20 per cent. of the horses die on 
the journey. On nearly all the passes, too, the merchandize has to be transferred from the 
horses to yaks. The most intense cold has to be endured, and great obstructions are met 
with from large unbridged rivers, and the expense of carriage is, consequently, very great; 
but these natural difficulties seem to have little or no effect in checking the trade when it 
receives fair play, and is not overburdened by excessive duties. ‘The extent of the trade 
between Hindustan and the countries beyond the Himaiayas during the past season cannot 
be taken as any criterion of what it may become in future, for I need hardly say that, after 
it has been depressed for years by high duties and unjust treatment, a trade cannot possibly 
revive in one season. ‘The merchants do not at once gain confidence in the arrangements 
made for their protection until they have themselves felt their benefit, or learnt from the 
experience of others. For a long time, too, they felt no certainty that similar arrangements 
would be carried out in future, and I used to hear on all sides that they would only suffer 
more next year for present relief. There was also a great diminution in trade last year 
owing to there being no longer a market in Central Asia for opium, which used to be 
exported in large quantities from the Punjab, but for which there has been no demand 
since the Chinese were driven out: and now large stores are lying unsold in Yarkand, and 
some even brought back to Leh and exported again to the Punjab. Last season also, on 
account of the disturbances and changes going on in Eastern Turkestan, the road was not 
open, and traders not allowed to pass till September instead of July; and many merchants, 
who would otherwise have come, took their goods elsewhere, and, uwing to the lateness of 
the season, large stores of merchandize had to be left at Leh for the winter. 


5. The wool trade has hitherto existed only as a monopoly of the Cashmere Government, 
and the export of the Turfani pushm anywhere than to Cashmere was strictly prevented. 
This year, however, I informed the traders that such a restriction was no longer in force, 
and that they were at liberly to export the shawl-wool (pushm) by any route they pleased ; 
and a few Yarkandi merchants carried their wool through by Kulu to the Punjab; a few 
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also of the Hindustani traders did the same; but such was the dread of offencing the 
local officers, who up to the very last tried to intimidate the traders on this point, that very 
few ventured to purchase and export this arucle; but now that a commencement has been 
made, there is every prospect of an extensive wool trade in future years. Up tu the present 
year the real Turfani shawl-wool has never been imported to the Punjab, it having all been 
forcibly diverted to Cashmere. The only wool that ever reached the looms of Nurpur and 
Anmritsir was the Chantang wool coming from the Chinese territories of Rudok and 
Churmuti and surrounding countries, aud which is in every respect vastly inferior to the 
Turfani” wool produced in the mountainous districts of Eastern Turkestan, and deriving 
ils name from the cily of ‘Turfan, Lt is this exquisitely fine wool that is in Cashmere made 
up into shawls and other fabrics of such surpassing beauty as to render Cashmere shawla 
célebraled wearly all over the world. There is now alinust acertainty of plentiful supplies of 
this shawl-wool being imported every vear inty the Punjab; and with ths material, there 
is no reason why the manufacturers of Amnilsir und other places should not pioduce gooda 
equal in every way to those made at Serinagur. The amount of fine push imported this 
year into Leh from Yarkand was only 125 maunds (of 80 Ibs.); of this, only 13 maunds, 
worth in Leh about 650 rupees, went down to the Punjab; the rest went to Cushiers. The 
shawl-wool that was brought down was sold in the Punjub at a profit of about 73 per cent, 
over the price at Leh, Churus or bhung, it is generally called by the latter name by the 
traders, the extract of hemp, has for many years formed the staple export Irom Yuikand. 
This year, 1,880 maunds (pukka) arrived, worth in Leh about 68,590 rupees, Of this, 
about 817 maunds were taken to the Punjab, eight maunds tu Cashmere, and the remainder 
was, owing to the lateness of the season, detained in Ladakh. The article became slmost 
a glut in the market, and the merchants had difficulty in finding a sale for it, and there is 
every probability that in future the quantity of bhung will be much less, and that it will 
be replaced by shawl-wool, silk, felts, gold and silver, precious stones, and other articles. 


6. As shown in the annexed Table A, all other articles come ouly in small quantities ; 
but in addition to what is there put down, almost every trader and pilgrim brings turquoisea, 
gold dust, silver ingots, and other articles of value, which he disposes of to pay the customs 
duties and road expenses. 

Felts, cotton, silks, raw and manufactured, pushm, and other fabrics of mixed silk and 
cotton, carpets, coloured and embruidered, leather from Russia and Bokhara, silver ingots, 
called Yambres or Kurus, gold bars and gold dust, soap, and many other articles, always 
come in yreater or less quantity, and the trade in all these will undoubtedly increase enor- 
mously. ‘This year a Jarge wumber of silk handkerchiefs of the thinnest texture and of 
brilliant variegated colours came from Bokhara, and a maund of common sea-weed from 
China: this article is exported to the Punjab and used as a medicine for goitre. It doubt- 
less derives its virtue from containing iodine, 


7. The imports into Leh from Chantang and Lhassa consist chiefly of Chantang wool, 
sheep wool, brick tea, musk, silk and linen cloth, and salt. 

Four hundred and sixty maunds of pushm wool and 75 maunds of sheep’s wool, worth 
about 23,500 rupees, were brought from Chantang, and neaily the whole of it exported to 
Cashmere and Bultistan, The Chantang wool, which goes in large quantities to the Punjab, 
is carried direct from Garo and Rudok without passing through Ladakh. Brick tea comes 
from China through Lhassa in large quantities, and is chiefly for consumption in Ladakh 
and Cashmere and surrounding districts, The amount this year was only 175 maunds, not 
above one-third the usual quantity ; the bricks usually weigh about three seers, and sell for 
about 12 rupees in Leh, ‘being at the rate of two rupees per pound. ‘This kind of tea is not 
taken to Yarkand and Central Asia. 

Musk and various kinds of silk and other piece-goods come in small quantities, but since 
the disturbance on the Chinese frontier and the rebellion of the Mahomedan population, all 
exports from China have greatly diminished. Salt is very largely imported from Rudok, 
but the trade in this article is a monopoly of the Cashmere Government; it ischiefly taken 
to Cashmere, and is carried “ Bigar” through Ladakh by the people of the country. 

The total value of the imports into Leh from Chantang and Yarkand during the year was 
about 1,71,000 rupees; whereas in Mr. Davies’ Trade Report, the amount is laid down at 
3,90,000, showing a diminution of more than two lakhs of rupees in the last six years. The 
falling off is chiefly in the articles churus, shawl-wool, tea, silks, and horses; of the latter, 
not one was this year brought for sale, and I believe that none have come for three or four 
years past, as they were all taken for the Cashmere Government at very low prices, and their 
export to British territory was prohibited. 


8. The exports from the Punjab into Leh and thence to Yarkand are shown in Table B. 


Cotton piece-goods here form the staple article; they are chiefly of English manufacture . 
The total amount was 482 maunds, worth about 66,000 rupees in Ammtsir and 84,000 in 
Ladakh. All kinds of cotton goods are greatly in demand in the Yarkand market, and the 
waders say that almost an unlimited amount could be disposed of, and that the English goods 
are of much better quality and are much cheaper than those coming from Russia. If, how- 
ever, the merchants send up goods of inferior quality, as they are inclined to do, the trade is 
sure to suffer, for it is most necessary that English manufacturers should keep uo their 
character for superiority, otherwise they will be driven out of the market by Russian goods, 
Apparently, this has already been done in the case of broadcloths, for which there is a very 
great demand, but old and inferior articles only were sent up from Hindustan, and some 
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found no sale, although a very considerable supply comes from Russia and sells ata very 
high price. ‘The chief demund is for cloth ol bright colours, red, blue, green, and yellow, 
&c., and only really sound durable materials will sell. - i 

Tea is consumed in large quantities all through Eastern Turkestan, and now that the 
Chinvse have been driven out, and all communication with China is cut off, the whole sup- 
ply comes from Hindustan; a large supply, however, comes from Russie, and sells at 
enormous prices, 12 and 15 rupees per seer, aud the Lhassa brick tea is not in demand. 
Hitherto litle but China tea, purchased by the traders in Bombay and Calcutta, has been 
tried. The tea thev take is generally of only -econd rate quality, and yet tt sells in Ladakh 
at two rupees, and in Yarkand at /es. 2, 8 and three rupees per pound ; but m 1866 a 
considerable quantity of Kangra tea was sent up by the Wazir of Mandi, and fetched Rs, 2.-8 
in Leh and three rupees in Yarkand, Only sreen tea finds a sale; the people will 
hardly look at black tea; but the taste for tea-drinking is universal amongst all classes of 
people throughout Eastern Turkistan, and the country offers a splendid market lor Himalaya 
fea, and [ believe that almost any quantity of green tea of good quality would fiud a sale 
at Yarkind at remunerative prices. [tis not, however, necessury to send the tea beyond 
Ladakh, for the Yarkandi merchants would be quite ready to purchase the tea ut Leh, and 
in all probability, in future years, at Palampore Fair, ‘fhe merchants who take up the tea 
must be prepared to receive payment partly in merchandise and partly in gold and silver, 
in the proportion of about two-thirds of the former, as trade is chiefly carried on_by barter, 
and not by cash payments. ‘There is vreat hope, too, that ina few years the Indian teas 
will find theie way to Russia by this route, and there find a ready sale, in the same way 
that the China teas now do, for the distance from Kangra to the nearest Russian ports ig 
only about two and a half months’ journey, whereas from China to Russia is a land journey 
of five or six months’ duration. ‘The best China teas sell at enormous prices in Russia, and 
I hear now that some of the Indian teas sent by sea to St. Petersburg have been highly 
approved of there, so that there is much in favour of the Indian leas competing success~ 
fully with the China ones if sent overland through Central Asis, 127 maunds of China 
tea from the Punjab reached Leh last season, aud was selling at an average price of two 
Tupees per pound. ; ’ 

Spices, sugar, goat skins, indigo, are all greatly in demand at Leh for the Yarkand market, 
and are sold at great profit. Nearly all the articles mentioned in Table B fetch u high 
price, and such articles as needles, scissors, and so on, are in great request. 

Opium was formerly the chief export from the Punjab, but during the last two years, 
since the Chinese were driven out, the opium trade has entirely ceased, and many mer- 
chants have large stores of opium lying unsold in Yarkand, and their losses have been 
enormous, and there has, consequently, been a great diminution in general trade on this 
account. According to Davies’ report, opium to the value of 50,000 rupees was annually 
imported into Leh. The total exportation from the Punjab to Leh during the year amounted 
to 1,800 maunds of goods, worth about 1,73,000 rupees; two-thirds went by the Kulu and 
Lahoul route, and the remainder by Rampoor and Cashmere. Nearly the whole of the trade 
from the Punjab passes through to Yarkand, which is the trading depdt or mart for the 
whole of Central Asia. Trading caravans from Bokhara, Kokan, and the Russian posses- 
sions, Kashgar, Turfan, Aksu, and all the cities to the north-east, Khotan, and until the last 
two yeas from China, all meet at Yarkand, and there the merchants barter their voods; 
and Yarkand is the focus of the trade of all the surrounding countries. Up to 1862 the 
exports from the Punjab to Ladakh were valued at about 1,80,000 rupees, or nearly the 
same as in the past year; but during the last three or four years the trade has, accurding to 
all accounts, been diminishing rapidly, uatil last year, when it again increased. 


9. In Tables C and D I have shown the exports from Leh to Yarkand and Chantang 
in one direction, and to the Punjab in the other. These of course correspond in a great 
measure with the imports into Leh; but this ycar, owing to the lateness of the arrival of the 
Yarkand kafila, much of the merchandise has been left in Ladakh for the winter, so that 
the exports from Leh to the Punjab do not amount to more than one-third of the exports 
from the Punjab. 


10. In Table E 1 have shown the local trade between Cashmere and Leh; this, however, 
is not a local trade, for nearly the whole of the articles named in the list in reality pass 
between Cashmere and Yarkand, or Cashmere and Chantang. 


11. With regard to the customs duties levied at Leh, the following alterations and re- 
missions have been made during the past year. The extra duties of choonyi, nuzzer butti, 
brokerage which were formerly levied, have been entirely remitted ; and at the end of the 
season, the tax of five rupees and one felt on every caravan, or as it was actually levied on 
every trader, in addition to the customs duties, was also remitted. The duties on spices and 
piece-goods coming by Kulu to Ladakh have been reduced from Rs. 1.4 and Rs. 2.8 
respectively per maund of 16 seers, to 10 annas; but the most important change is 
that on all gouds passing only in transit through Ladakh either coming from or going to 
British possessions, a transit duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem, according to the invoice value, 
is now levied, instead of the former double duties, import and export, which often amounted 
to more than cent. per cent., and were destructive to trade. This concession, which ought 
to have been in force since 1864 if the tariff of duties then agreed upon had been carried 
out in their full spirit, has only now been acted upon. When this was explained to the 
merchants, their gratification was beyond all bounds, and I cannot better describe the 
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benefits they derive from the change than by giving the following inatance:—A party of 
Yarkandi merelants came down with about 30 pony-loads of goods which they wished to 
carry through to the Punjab, having heard that the dutics were remitted. The duty de- 
manded from them in Leh amounted tu over 800 rupees, and to pay this they would ‘have 
bern oblig:d to have sold nearly halt their wares, a» cash was very scarce, to puy the duty 
on the remainder. I, however, unly permitted the 5 per ceut. Wansit duty to be levied on 
them, and the whole amounted to only 53 rupers instead of over 800. If in this case 
the double duty had been taken, the men would have bartered their goods in Leh, re- 
turned in disgust to Yarkand, and tiade would have Leen thrown back again for another 
quate of a century, As nearly all the merchandise that comes either from Yurkand or Flin- 

ustan merely passes in trausit through Lidakh, this transit duty of & per cent, is the only duty 
that the regular trader will have to pay; but [ cannot help expressing my opinion thata duty of 
ee cent, is excessive to charge ou goods merely passing in transit through a corner of the 

aharajah’s dominions, aud ina country where noumg whatever is done tomake orrepaira road 
or faciliate comoiunication, The road through Ladakh generally les through immense tracts 
of almost desert country and over dangerous and difficult mountain passes and across une 
bridged rivers, and if a high (for 5 per cent. is high) transit duty is charged, something should 
be done to assist the (radurs, Besides the present route through Leh, there is another and 
much easier road, which nas for 4 long time been quite closed by the Ladakh cflicials, but 
which was from all accounts much frequented in former years, This route leaves the 
regular road from Kulu to Leh either at Rukchen, and thence passes east and noth to Puga 
and the head (western extremity) of the Pangony Luke, or else leaves the Leh road at 
Ugshi on the Indus, and crosses by an eugy pass to ‘Tantse and Pangong. The road then 
ascends the Chang Chenmo Valley and crosses the Chang Chenmo Pass, which is very easy 
and free from snow, after which it lies for several marches over wide undulating plaing und 
crosses au easy pass into the Karakash River, and folluws the stream for six marches to 
Sukeit, a station two marches to the north of the Karakoram Pass, where it joins the pre- 
sent Yatkand road. This route is only about the same number of marches as the present 
route, but is from all accounts most casy. The passes are all low and free from snow or 

lacier, and there are no large dungerous rivers to crosa, and over the wide plains north of 
Chang Chenmo (called Aksai Chin) grass and fucl are plentiful. ‘The road lies entirely in 
Cashmere territory, and leaves the Chinese (runticr far to the east. The traders say they are 
quite ready to go by this route; only they are afraid of the Ladakh officials, who force them 
all to come to Leh, but next season I hope the new route will be opened. If the traders 
pass throuxh Ladakh without stopping at Leh, I think a duty of 24 per cent. is all that 
should be levied. In Yarkand only 29 per cent. is levied on goods for the double journey 
to Ladakh and back, and this shows a liberality on the part of its ruler well worthy of 
imitation of the Cashmere Government. During my residence at Leh I was able entirely to 
prevent any unauthorised or irregular exactions on the part of the Leh officials, but Tam 
quite convinced that nothing Jess than the presence of a British officer in Leh will 
hinder a return to all the former abuses, and of this all the merchants are only too well 
aware, 


12. The total amount of customs duty collected at Leh during the year was 16,000 
rupees; this des not include the duty on goods from the Punjab through Cashmere, as this 
is levied at Jamoo, Of this sum, 12,500 rupees was on goods passing to and from Cashmere, 
and 3,500 rupees on goods passing between Hindustan and Yarkand. Of course, during 
the past year the reduction of duties has diminished the customs receipts probably by about 
one-third or one-half; but there is every ground for believing that in future years the revenue 
of the country will not be even a direct loser, as the increase of trade will more than make 
up for the diminished rate of duties, and the indirect advantages lo the country from increase 
of wade will be enormous. 


18. The trade between Cashmere and the neighbouring states is carried on in great mea- 
sure by trading agents of the Cashmere Government, and this system acts most untavourably 
ou the general trade. The usual plan is as follows :—Certain sums of money are advanced 
to traders out of funds set aside for that purpose, and for this they pay only a moderate 
rate of interest to the Government; but besides this, they have always to pay a laige share 
of the profits to the Diwan at Jamoo and the Ladakh officials ; and they are employed as 
agents and news-writers, besides acting as traders. As a matter of course, they are favoured 
in every way by the Cashmere officials, and have an unlair advantage over private tradera, 
and it is with them a great object to injure the latter as much as possible, and keep a 
monopoly of the trade in their own hands. IKhalukdar, against whom such general come 
plaints have been made, went to Yarkand in this capacity, and it was by the influence of 
two of these men, backed by the Thanadar at Leh, that Purboo Sahai was ruined three 
years ago. There are many of these agents employed at Yarkand, and the trade with 
Chantany and Lhassa is entirely in their hands, and nv one else is allowed to go. Between 
the Government of Cashmere and Lhassa there isa regular ugreement that all the merchaniize 
should be carried ‘“degar” in their respective territories, and every third year a merchant 
called “ Chabba” comes from Lhassa with a large consignmeut of goods for Ladakh and 
Cashmere, and one agent from Cashmere goes to Lhassa in the same way every third year and 
returns the next. In all these transactions the Cashmere officials have a direct interest, and 
they, of course, try to favour their agents at the expense Of private merchants, ond general 
trade is thereby injured. ‘The gain to the Government of Cashmere is very trifling, but the 
systein gives rise to abuses in many ways, and is a source of loud complaint on the part of 
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the weneval traders, and, as I have more fully related in my previous reporte, Cashmere 
agents in Yarkand have been by false representations getting the Hindustani merchants 
into trouble, and using their influence to render the latter obnoxious to the Yurkand 


ruler. 


14, I nerely here offer a few gencral observations on the present siate of the Central 
Asian trade and its future prospects. North of the great Himalayan range Yarkund is the 
chief emporium, aud caravans of merchants meet there from all the surrounding cities and 
countries, as well as from the more distant: places—as Badakshan, Bokhara, the Russian: 
Provinces, and, until the last two or three years, from China; but since the Mahomedan 
rebellion in Northern and Western China, all communication with that empire has been 
almost entirely cut off. ‘The demand in all these countries for Indian products and English 
manufactures is enormous, and they can supply in return, to an almost unlimited extent, 
shawl-wool, silk, bhung, gold and silver, and precious stanvs, and many other articles. The 
merchants of Hindustan either take their goods direct to Yarkand, or barter them at Leh, 
and this year many Yarkandis went down tu Kulu and the Punjab, though unfortunately 
all were too late for the Palampore Fair. | have conversed freely with nearly all the men 
who came over from Yarkand, and all said the same thing, that any number were ready to 
come il they were sure of fair tieatment and could find a market lor the goods, and it was 
universally believed that in future years the trade would increase enormously. At present 
Russian produce and manufactures to a considerable amount find their way to Yarkand, but 
almost. all of them could be supplied more cheaply and of better quality from THindustan, 
and there is no doubt that English goods can always compete successfully with Russian. 
Taking all things into consideration, I think the future prospects of our trade with Central 
Asia are very favourable, and if Khush Begi holds his own, all will go well, as he most 
fully appreciates the advantages of trade, and does all he can to assist it. But amongst 
people who have been fighting between themselves almost from time immemorial, there is no 
foreseeing what a day may bring forth, and the new kingdom of Yarkand may be upset as 
quickly as it arose, ard be followed by a reign of anarchy. Such, however, ts the respect 
for trade generally throughout Asia, and so fully is it a national institution, that, whatever 
may be the political state of the country, the probability is that trading operations will not 
suffer for a long time or in any great degree, and what is now required ts, that the merchants 
should have the assurance of the British Government that they will always have its pro- 
tection, and that the Cashmere Government will not be permitted again tu levy exorbitant 
duties or commit acts of oppression. The merchants will then of their own accord soon 
extend their trading operations, knowing, as they do, the enormous profits that can be made. 
An annual fair at Palumpore will do much {6 increase the trade, and the Yarkandis are 
certain another year to attend it in large numbers, so bighly did they think of its advan- 
tages; but unfortunately, owing to the lateness in the arrival of the first caravan last season, 
scarcely any of them were able to get down in time to be present. 


15. I propose here giving a brief résumé of the political history of Central Asian affairs 
during the past vear. Three years ago the Chinese, who were in military possession of 
Yarkand and all the States to the east and the north-east, were driven out by the Tunganis 
(military settlers who originally came from Persia and the West as soldiers of some of the 
Mahomedan conquerors and settled down in the country) and Kucharis, or Khojas of Kucha. 
The Chinese garrisons were nearly all sluin, and the few who escaped fled eastward. At 
this time Yakoob Beg Khush Begi, an Andijani, and formerly an officer in the Kokan army 
fighting aguiust Russia, wis living in Kashgar, where be had taken up his abode, and was 
nominally an officer of the Kokan Government. When the Chinese were defeated, he raised 
a force of Kashgaris and Andijanis and attacked the Khojas in Yarkand, but was twice de- 
feated and driven back; but at last he prevailed, and killed nearly all the Tunganis who 
oppored him, aud the Kucharis retired to Kucha, and Khush Begi became ruler of Yar- 
kand. About the same time, Haji Habib-oollah Khan, a very powerful Zemindar of 
Khotan, an oll man who had lately returned from pilgrimage to Mecca, was placed on the 
throne of Khotan, Yarkand, Kholan, and all the neighbouring states were then only 
dependencies and tributaries of Kokan, and their rolers acknowledged the authority of its 
king, Khoda Yar Khan. Habib-oollah Khan, the fakeer, as he is generally called, is said 
to have ruled with great cruelty ; under him neither life nor property were safe, and he 
robbed all his subjects to fill his treasury, aud the Khotanis are said to have asked Khush 
Begi to help them to depose their king. I heard also that Habib-oollah had refused to 
acknowledge the Khokan authority, and Khush Begi atiacked him nominally to bring his 
country again under subjection to their common master; but whatever may have been his 
pretext, Kbush Begi was evidently determined to annex Khotan, and at the end of 1866 
he imprisoned the Khotan envoy, then in Yarkand ; but the latter, seizing an opportunity, 
sent off two of his servants with a letter to Khotan; the messengers were, however, de- 
tected, and the letter found concealed in a shoe, and the two men shot, and the envoy, 
under threat of a like fate, was forced to pive full information regarding the strength of 
Khotan, its garrison, and its means of defence, 7 

At the beginning of 1867 Khush Begi, who had for some time been making prepara- 
tions, sent a large force against Khotan, but, to avoid suspicion and alarm, he dispatched 
it in small detachments, and when all were assembled within two or three days’ march of 
the town, he joined the army, and by treachery and under pretext of making a friendly 
alliance, he heguiled Habib-vollah Khan and his son into his camp, and afier receiving 
them with great honour and handsomely entertaining them, he in the night made them and 


their 
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their followers prisoners, and the next day, using the captive’s signet ring, he summoned all 
chiefs and military officers of Khotan to his camp, and as they were on their way he sent a 
body of troops by another route, which took possession of the town and fort almost without 
opposition, as there were no leaders, and no one was prepared to offer resistance. At the 
same time he seized all the men who had come out to his camp, Khush Begi then him- 
self entered Khotan, and secured a large treasure in gold and silver, und appointed a new 

evernor. Soon after this, some of the Khotan women, who lad been given over to Khush 
Bers officers, formed a plot amongst themselves and killed wany of theie new husbands, 
and the people of the country rose against their new masters, Upon this, Khush Begi 
ordered the execution of old Habib-oollah, his son, and all lis followers who had been sent 
as prisoners to Yarkand, and a general massacre uf the men of the country took place, and 
many thousands were slain (bul the women were spared), and the towns of Ichi, Karakash, 
and others were given up to plunder. Merchants, both nalive and fureign, were generally 
protected, but the Kashmir Vakeel, Najaf Shah, was imprisoned and sent to Yarkand, aud 
only released after payment of a heavy fine. He was accused of having conspired agaust 
Khush Begi, who seems at this time to have been offended with the Cashmere Government 
for having formed an alliance with Khotan, and also for establishing a military post at 
Shacula, which is nearly three marches north of the Karakoram Pass, aud consequently in 
Yarkand territory, and because the Cashmere Vakeels misrepresented the relations between 
Cashmere and the British Government by making out that the former was all-powerful, and 
on these grounds Najaf Shab was imptisoued, and the depot at Shaudula was destroyed. 

Alter having completely subdued Khotan, Khush Begi marched on with his forces, said 
to be about 15,000 strong, and chicfly composed of Badakshanis, and Kerghiz, and Kip- 
chak, who are Tartar Mahomedans, to Aksu, where he was received by the Tunganis with- 
out resistance, He then advanced to Kucha, and, after two or three severe battles, took 
the place and drove out the Khoja army, which fled to Kona Turfan, far to the eastward. 
He then took Sairam, Shah-Yar, Ush Turfan, and when Jast heard of was on his way back 
to Kashgar. Whilst engaged in these explvits, he closed the road to Ladakh, and refused 
to allow anyone to pass; but directly he had completed his conquests, he gave orders for 
the opening of the road, and the Yarkand kafila reached Ladakh in September. Lo Kucha, 
the Wipeheke: under one of his officers, Mirza Ahmed, conspired against Khush Begi, but 
the plut was discovered, and, acting with his usual vigour, Khush Begi made a wholesale 
slaughter of the mutineers, to the number of about 2,000. 

The latest news received was, that Khush Begi was organising a large force and power- 
fal artillery, and had sent an envoy to Bokhara with offers of assistance against Hussia; 
and this report is confirmed by men from Bokhara of the arrival of this envoy. Kiush 
Begi seems to have entirely thrown off the Kokan yoke, and to be quite prepared to main- 
tain his independence. Late reports from Bokhara give out that Khoda Yar Khan has 
asked the Russians to assist him against Yarkand, but it is unlikely that Russia will give 
any material aid, as her hands seem to be full, and probably Khush Begi is quite able to 
maintain his own against Kokan. He has now with him a son of the late king of Kokan, 
who was killed some 20 years ago by the then king of Bokhara, and his throne usurped by 
Khoda Yar Khan; it is now said that Khush Begi will support the claims of this young 
prince to the Kokan throne. : : i 

Khush Begi is undoubtedly a brave, energetic, skilful soldier, und a vigorous, though 
perhaps unscrupulous, ruler. He is described as maintaining very strict discipline in his 
army, and is very severe in punishing any fault, but otherwise he treats his soldiers well, 
and is very generous and lavish in his expenditure, — He treats merchants well, and the 
taxation over other classes of the people is not excessive, and he is undoubtedly both feared 
and respected by his subjects. The effect of his consolidating all the provinces of Eastern 
Turkistan under one vigorous rule must be advantageous to the countries themaely2s and 
their neighbours, and in every way beneficial to trade; and [ think this is a good oppor- 
tunity for an attempt on the part of the Indian Government to enter into friendly relations 
with the new kingdom of Yarkand, which comprises not less than 90,000 square miles, and 
contains more than a dozen large and important towns. Tt would, I feel confident, have a 
very good effect to send an accredited envoy tu Yarkand to conclude a fhiendly atliance 
with Khush Begi, and to give him a true and just idea of our wishes and intentions, 
There is no doubt that he is most anxious to be on [riendly terms with us, but is very sus- 

icious of our motives, and as he now only hears false and garbled accounts of our policy, 
Ee will never feel real confidence in us unless some such course be adopted to reassure his 
mind; of course, this could only be done if the country remains settled. No further direct 
news can now come from Yarkand before May or June, and before then important changes 
may of course occur, but it seems highly probable that Khush Bezi will be able to retain his 
position as absolute ruler of his new kingdom of Yarkand. 


16, 1 have not, in this report, in any way described the internal state of Ladakh and its 
system of government, or the condition of its inhabitants, as the subject did not fall within 
the scope of my duties, and | was of course able to protect all foreign traders from oppres- 
sion or wrong of any kind. Since my departure, a new governor or Wazir, named Ali 
Akbar, has been sent up. He is said to bear a very high character for justice and honesty, 
and I hope this measure shows a desire on the part of theyMabarajah to carry out real 
reforms, and to stop all grounds of complaint for the future. 
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(A.) 
TABLE of Isports into Leh from Varkand and Chantang during 1867. 





Quantity in Maunds (80 lbs.) 














, : Volue at 
Names of Articles. Leh Remanks. 
From Yarkand, | From Chantang. ToraL. 
. we oe fe 
Mads. Srs. Mads. Srs. Mds. Srs, Rts. 
Churus = - + = «| 1,880 0 - : 1,880 0 | 68,590 
Pushm, Shawl-wool - : 125 0 385 =O 480 0 23,000 
Black wool = - - - - - . 126 oO 126 0 4,625 Inferior shawl-wool, 
Wool  - . . . 7 iw * 76 0200 75 0 2,250 Sheep's wool, 
Cotton piece-goods - - = 15 16 - - 15 16 1,925 | Coarse cotton cloth. 
Felt caps - oe ee 10 in No. : - 10 in No. 15 
Felts (numda) - so os 1,710 0 - - 1,710 No. 8,420 
Teu from Lhassa - . - - : 175 #0 176 (0 28,000 | Brick tea consumed in 
Tibet and Cashmere, 
Gold dust - : . - | 208 Tolas 95 Tolas Tolas 905 3,939 
Silver ingots (kuras) et 18 in No, : - No, 18 2,088 
Cotton - < < - " oO 16 - - Seer 16 16 
Silk, raw sc Syl te, 3S 1 16 - - 1 16 350 | Chiefly from Khotan, 
Mushru (silk and cotton cloth) - 10 Seers o . 10 Seera 95 
Handkerchiofs, silk - - * 2 19 - - 2 19 6,335 | From Bokhara, 
Jodwar(medieine) - - = - - - ‘1 16 1 16 2,240 | All exported to Yar- 
. kand. 

Turquoises = - : - - - - 2,000 in No. No. 2,000 4,000 
Kimson (coloured leather) . 1 8 . 3 1 8 72 
Choumi - : . > < 13 in No. - a No. 13 13 
Carpets = = = tt 24 No. - - No. 24 240 
Broadcloth - = = = 2 Thans - - 2 Thans 85 | Russian, 
Zankose , @ teh = : - - 28 Thans 28 «(O 224 | Coarse blanketing. 
Borese - = = * - - . 150, 150 O 2,250 | Silk cloth for turbans. 


Musk bags - - - : = - 400 in No, No, 400 2,300 


Salt - - - : : : < 3,500 0 3,500 Mds. 3,600 | All the property, Cash- 
mere Government. 
Kiddukh ee - 2,500 Thans | 2,500 Thans 1,260 | Linen cloth. 


Paper - ° = - - | 1,000 Sheets : - 1,000 Sheets 250 





Bulgan - - . - : 2 Thans - - 2 Thans 24 | Russian leather. 


Gillir Putta  - - - - Oo 16 - : 16 Seers & | Sea-weed from China 
used as medicine. 


a, 








1,976 21 4,244 16 6,220 37 1,71,092 


Puttu - = = + : - « a3), 330 264 | Coarse woollen cloth. 
Torar - - - 
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ey 
(B.) 
STATEMENT of Exports from the Punjab into Leh during the Year 1867. 
Quantity in Maunds of 80 Ibs. Value Value. 
Names of Articles. ToTaL. in at 
By Kulu. By Rampore. | By Cashmere. Punjab. Leh. 
a ase CT Wig hes ee POY ree ae eer eh ee 
Mds. Srs. Mds. Srs. Mads. Srs. Mds. Srs. Rs. Rs. 
Buzzazi, or cotton piece- 148 0 42 20 202 «OO 482 0 66,273 84,150 
goods. 
Kiriana spices, &o.  - - 413° 0 42 0 100 0 5550 5,550 22,200 
Lakhi, red goat skins : 209 «0 - - 141 0 350 0 14,000 | 22,875 
Sugar - te -|-° 185 0 2 0 2 0 169 0 Qiks, 6,700 
Tea (Chino), nearly all 103 0 - : 24 0 1270 12,700 | 20,480 
green. 
Preserves and medical 19 O - - 1 Oo 20 «O 800 1,200 
drugs. 
Treacle - - - : 7 0 - - - - 7 0 26 210 
Honey - : - . 10 0 - 7 6 0 16 0 120 400 
Turmeric - - : : 1 0 : : 1 0 12 0 90 460 
Shells (nakus)- > -| - - : i 2 0 2 0) 50 | 250 
Brocades - - « ° - - - - 62 Thans, 62 Thans 3,100 4,940 
Shells, koirrees - + 1 0 - - - - 1 0 10 20 
Soap - : : = 1 12 - - - - 1 12 a3 52 
Indigo - 7 . : 6 - 2 0 1 0 9 0 1,080 1,140 
Copper vessela 2. 0 10 1 10 1 20 a 0 180 240 
Iron - : . < 14 #0 19 #0 214 ous 
Tin - - 7 - : 2 0 2 0 80 120 
Kuchoor,adrug - - 4 0 40 50 | 160 
Haberdashery, needles = - 0 16 0 16 80 128 
Otter skins Se = 1 20 2 0 80 320 
Silver - - : - Oo 24 1 1b 3,300 3,300 
Opium - - - - 0 24 Oo 24 lad _ 
Miscellaneous - - 0 10 10 10 1,009 1,500 
Coarse cotton cloth, Punjabi - - 16 - 1,600 2,000 
Totan + - -{ 1,116 36 37¥ | 1,809 233 1,01,673 | 1,792,433 
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(C.) 


STATEMENT of Exrorts from Leh to Yarkand and Chantang 
during 1867. 





Quantity in Maunds (80 lbs.) Vulue 


Names of Articles. in 


To Yurkand, | To Chantang, 


Tova. Ladakh. 

























































. Srs. Mads. Srs. Mas. Srs Rs. a. 

Piece-goods - - - * 271 #0 70 «#20 341 0 59,075 - 
Spices, &e - - - - 245 0 64 309 0 12,360 - 
Goat skins - - - - 209 8600 30 239 «OO 14,937 8 
Sugar - : - - : 38 «(0 0 2,800 - 
» soft - - - - 0 0 390 - 
a 1124 4 17,920 - 
Preserves, drugs, &ce. + - 7 #0 0 420 - 
Haberdashery, needles, &c.  - 10 0 0 1,800 -— 
Honey - - - 13 0 0 425 - 
Saffron - : - - - : 12,000 - 
Otter skins - - - : 2 0 480 - 
Indigo - - - - 14 0 8,200 - 
Shoes - - - - 12 Pairs 12 Pairs 12 - 
Silver- = : - - 5. 0 6 0 16,000 - 
Miscellaneous - : - 10 0 10 200 800 - 
Dates, dried - - - 5 0 0 300 - 
Kuchur - - - - - - 29 0 1,160 — 
Maject (red dye) - - - 1 0 1 0 20 - 
Turmeric - - - - 2 0 9 0 360 - 
Fox skins - - - - 1 16 - - - 1 16 1750 
Pushmina, from Bulti - - 25 Puirs 85 Puirs 110 Pairs 1,760 ~ 
Kushmir chuddahs : - 54 0 35 «(0 89 60 6,630 = 
Brocude + - - - 75 Thans 35 Thuns 110 Thans 7,700 - 
Musk bags - - - - 300 No. : - 300 No. 3,600 - 
Kimokht, green leather - - = - 15 Pieces 15 Pieces 22 8 
Judwar - - - - 1 0 - - 1 0 1,600 - 
Nuinda - - - - : - 650 in No, 650 in No. 1,800 —- 
Currants, dry —- - - - - 15 0 15 0 195 - 
Butter - - - - - - 200 0 200 «0 3,200 — 
Apricots - - - - - - 275 «00 275 600 1,100 = 
Guns - - - - - 5 in No. 3 in No. 8 in No. 80 - 
Pistols - . - - 6 y De ws 8 4; 40 - 
Tulwars- - - - 5 ly 44 9 72 = 
Carpets - = - - - - 16, 1b, 150 - 
Barley Be ee = 950 0 950 0 950 - 
Buckwheat - - - - - - 850 0 850 0 1,062 8 





Tomar - - - 961 20 2,533 20 3,495 0 1,63,396 § 
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(D.) 


STATEMENT of Exports from Leh to the Punjab during 1867. 








| Quantity in Maunda (80 lbs), 





Value 
Names of Articles, =] Tora at 
| By Kullu. | By Rampore. ‘By Casiimere. | Leb. 


Meds. Srs. 









i 
Mds. Srs. | Mds. Srs. | Mads. Srs. 























Bhung - - - - 5520 137, 0 128 OG 817 0 
Turfani shawl-wool - - 13 0 - - = ; en) 
Silk, raw - - - 1 24 : - - . 1 24 
Handkerchiefs, silk - - 2 10 - - 6 30 9 - 
Numda - - - - | 1)4in No. : = 
Chuddurs, Pushmina, from 7 Oo» : - 


Bulti. 
Woollen cloth, Ladakhi - 
Chowries, Yaks’ taile - 
Carpets from Yarkand - 
Khotan, silk ~ - - 
Gillir Putte, seaweed trom 
China. 
Coarse cloth, Russian = - 


16 in No, 












Broadcloth, Russian - a - - - 1, 
Gold dust = - - -{ 100 Toles - - - - 100 Tolas 
Silver ingots, kuras or | 14 in No. - : - - 14 in No, 


Yamoo. 


Opium - . - - : = 120 


ToTaL - 


(E.) 


TRADE BETWEEN Lapakn aND CASHMERE. 


STATEMENT of Imports into Zeh from Cashmere and Bultistan. 














Names. Quantity. Value at Leb. Renarxs. 
Mds. Srs. Rs. 
Saffron - - - - = 5 16 8,640 Chiefly intended for Yar- 
kand and Chantang. 

Rice - - - - : - 290 0 1,160 - + ditto. 
Quince seeds - - - - 1 10 20 - - ditto. 
Honey - - - + ° 6 0 15 - + ditto. 
Tobacco - . - : . 320 640 - - ditto, 
Currante,dried + = - 7 - 16 9 195 - + ditto. 
Apricots, - : . : 250 0 1,000 + - ditto. 
Butter - : - - - 17500 2,800 - - ditto. 
Pushmina, chudders, &o. + - 95 Thans 5,648 - + ditto. 

5 from Bultistan - = - 6B 1,520 - - ditto, 
Guns and Pistols - - . 16 in No. 105 - - ditto, 
Swords - - ye oes 6 0 48 - + ditto. 
Stone vessels, Iskads - - -| 200 in No. 100 - = ditto. 
Otter skins - - - - 0 16 64 - + ditto, 
Shoes - - - + : 820 Pairs 820 - + ditto, 
Miscellaneous = - - - - - - 332 - + ditto. 

Tota - = - - - 23,242 


GSES 
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Exeorrts from Leh to Cashmere and Bultistan. 
a a ee 








I 
Namus. | Quantity. Value in Leh. Remanks. 
| 
Mds. sre. Rs. 
Tea - - - . . - loo 00 16,000 Chiefly coming from Yar- 
kand and Chantang. 
Bhung - ‘ < - a oo 300 - s ditto. 
Pushm from Chantang and Yarkand | 408 0 19,490 - + ditto. 
Wool (sheep’s)  - - : : 5 0 150 ~ + ditto, 
Soda earth - = “ : 3 loo (0 136 - - ditto. 
Felts - - é = . 340 in No. 680 - ditto. 
Chudders (Bulti) - : - 22 Pairs 952 > - ditto, 
Carpets = - - - - . 10 in No. 100 - + ditto. 
Borax . - 2 - z 7 #0 140 - - ditto, 
Miscellaneous = - 2 = = - - 32 - - ditto. 
Totat - - - - - 38,580 





(No. 8.) 


From Officiating Secretary to Government of India, Foreign Department, to Secretary 
to Government of Punjab (No. 171), dated 14th February 1868. 


I am directed to acknowledge your No. 40-116, of the 27th January last, submitting a 
report by Dr. Cayley, on special duty in Ladakh, and to state that his Excellency in 
Council has perused these papers with much interest. 


2. The remission of duties detailed in your 13th paragraph, so liberally made by his 
Highness the Maharajah, doubtless deserves the commendation given by his Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor, The acknowledgments of the Government of India for the fiscal 
liberality evinced by his Highness have been conveyed by this office, in letter, No. 1160, 
of the 29th November last. 


3. The Governor General in Council concurs in the Lieutenant Governor’s views, as 
given in your 14th paragraph, to the effect that the proposal for reduction of rates to 
23 per cent. ad valorem should not be pressed on the Maharajah’s attention. 


4, The pore in your 21st paragraph, to the effect that the condition of the Chang 
Chenmo, Karakash, and Shyok routes should be urged on the consideration of his High- 
ness’s Government, is approved, 


5. In regard to your 22nd paragraph respecting Khalukdar, I am to refer you to this 
office letter, No. 109, of the 3let ultimo, adverting to this person. 


6. The generally improved prospecta of trade in these quarters is regarded with satis- 
faction by the Government of India. The exertions by Dr. Cayley, made in the cause 
of improvement, are fully appreciated. That officer will doubtless see the necessity of 
using great moderation and caution in his dealings with the Native Government. It will 
be in his recollection that at the outset he did allow certain orders to be so worded as to 
cause apprehension to the Maharajah’s Government. Every care must be taken to avoid 
a repetition of any such proceedings. Dr. Cayley will do well to represent to the proper 
official whatever may be noteworthy. Even this, however, must be done in judicious and 
considerate terms, avoiding anything that can unnecessarily give offence. Further, 
Dr. Cayley must see that his ministerial officers, moonshees, and others, do not insert into 
vernacular proceedings any phrases that could in the least degree run counter to the 
principles above laid down. Lastly, while reporting officially to his own Government, 
Dr. Cayley, while fully stating what he believes to be the truth, must yet do so in guarded 
and well-weighed expressions, especially in matters reflecting at all on the Native Eovein 
ment. Some thought for these points is necessary, not only out of consideration to our 
Native ally, but also for the success of the mission. 


7. Tam to request that the fullest assurance may be given to the Maharajah on the 
part of the Punjab Government and of the Government of India that no interference 
whatever, direct or indirect, with his Highness’s sovereign rights is contemplated by 
Dr. Cayley’s friendly deputation to Ladakh, 
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The Secretary of State for India to the Governor General of India in 
Council. 
India Office, 7 May 1868. 
1. I Have read, with much interest, the correspondence enclosed in the letter 
of your Excellency’s Government, in the Foreign Department, No. 35, of the 
4th of March, and especially the valuable report of Dr. Cayley, relating to his 
proceedings in Ladakh during the past season. 


2. Dr. Cayley appears to have conducted the business of the commercial 
mission with much zeal, energy, and ability. I fully concur in the caution 
which your Excellency has thought it right to give him as to the importance of 
moderation in his communications with the Native Government of Cashmere. 


3. Your Excellency will have perceived that the instructions contained in 
your Secretary's Letter, No. 171, of the 14th of February last to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, are entirely in accordance with the sentiments expreased in 
my Despatches, Nos. 21 and 22,* of the 15th of that month, relating to Dr. 
Cayley’s proceedings. In refusing your sanction to any pressure being put 
upon the Maharajah to decree any further reduction of rates of duty (i. e. to 
24 per cent. ad valorem), vour Excellency acted with sound discretion, ‘the 
fiscal liberality evinced by his Highness ” having already inet with an expression 
of your gratification, and lis conduct throughout these transactions, which must 
necessarily have been vexatious to him, having evinced as much enlightenment 
and gooil feeling as it was reasonable to expect. 


T have, &c. 
(signed) Stafford H. Northcote. 





(Revenue Department.-~No. 528-263.) 


From 7. H. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to Government, Punjab and its Depen- 
dencies, to C. U. Aitchison, Esq., Officiating Secretary to Government of 
India, Foreign Department ; dated Lahore, 13th July 1868. 


I Have now the honour to reply to your letter No. 47, of the 27th 
January 1865, regarding the progress made in tea culture, &c., in the Kangra 
Valley. 


2. I atm desired to state that a reply has been deferred till now, as matters 
have been in more or less of a transition state in respect to the points therein 
referred to; but a memorandum on the subject, dated Ist February last, from 
the Commissioner, Mr. Forsyth, with enclosures, is now forwarded for submission 
to the Supreme Government; and the Lieutenant Governor trusts they will be 
found to supply full information in regard to the proyress made during the past 
two years in the Kangra Valley generally. 


3. These papers, I am to explain, would have been forwarded earlier, but 
that the Deputy Commissioner subsequently intimated that the statement of 
lands held by tea-planters had been found to be not strictly correct. A revised 
one had been called for, which has not yet been received; but the return in- 
closed is, inHis Honour's opinion, sufficiently correct to convey a practically true 
impression of the state of matters at present. A register of such lands is now 
regularly maintained, as enjoined by the Supreme Government. 


4. The two points on which information was specially called for in the third 
paragraph of your letter were,—l. the feasibility of establishing a local 
treasury for the use of the planters; 2. the establishment of a British agent at 
Ladakh. The latter measure has, as the Government is aware, been fully carried 
out, and with every prospect of very great benefits resulting to the tea trade of 
the valley. The former, however, His Honour regrets, has not yet become prac- 
ticable, not only, as assumed by Mr. Forsyth, on account of the expense it would 
involve, but more especially because of the strong objections now very wisely 
entertained to increasing the number of small treasuries. But should Palam- 
pore hereafter advance in importance, so as to render it worthy of being ren- 
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dered the head quarters of a Tehsil, it may, His Honour thinks, be found prac- 
ticable, and even expedient, to transfer the Tehsil to this place from Kangra, ay 
it is tolerably centrical with reference to all the richest and most populous por- 
tions of the Kangra Tehsil ; and the Lieutenant Governor considers that this is 
by no means unlikely, seeing how rapidly Palampore has hitherto progressed, as 
during his recent visit His Honour was much surprised to find a large and busy 
bazaar established at a spot which, five years ago, was under forest. It appears, 
moreover, to be of a permanent character, which he had not expected, the 
business carried on in it being by no means limited to the season when mer- 
chants from Tibetan Tartary are looked for. All this, I am to observe, has 
been the result of the deep interest taken by Mr. Forsyth in everything affecting 
the welfare of the Kangra Valley, and the great energy he has brought to bear 
upon the subject. 

5. It will be seen from the papers now transmitted, that besides tea, cin- 
chona, slates, and China grass, are likely to become important articles of export 
from the Kangra Valley, and to afford scope, His Honour hopes, for the applica- 
tion of European capital and enterprise. 

6. The completion of a cart road throughout the entire bulk of the valley, of 
which mention is made, cannot. His Honour thinks, but have a most important 
effect in promoting the interests of all those engaged in developing the resources 
of the valley, and of the population generally; and much attention has been 
devoted to the project by this Government. The road has been planned and 
is being executed by Lieutenant James Browne, Royal Engineers, an officer who 
is, 1 am to state, admirably qualified for such a task. Nearly the whole of the 
earthwork of the road has been completed throughout at gradients such as will 
offer no obstacle whatever to traffic on laden carts, and numerous small bridges 
and culverts have been completed, or are in progress. A brick-arch bridge of 
140 feet span, the largest masonry span, His Honour believes, in India, has been 
successfully completed by him over a stream named the Niggal, and another of 
the same span is 1n progress over a second stream named the Barao. The com- 
pletion of these two bridges will afford permanent cart communication between 
the plantations and Kangra, whence carts, ekkas, and gigs, now reach Hoshiar- 
pur in the plains. A timber-truss bridge of 220 feet span is also in progress 
over the stream at Kotela, 12 miles from Noorpore; and by making scarps 
at the other streams not yet bridged, cart communication during the dry 
season with Pathankot will be opened immediately after the rains shall have 
closed. 


Copy of a Memoranpum from 7. D. Forsyth, Esq., Additional Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, to C. U. Aitchison, Esq., Officiating Secretary to Government, Punjab ; dated 
let February 1868. 


1. THE Secretary to Government having called for a report on the progress made in the 
Kangra Valley in connection with the subjects mentioned in Sir R. Montgomery’s minute 
upon the state and prospects of tea planting, dated 13th December 1864, I submit the 
following remarks :— 


2. The accompanying statement, compiled in the Settlement Department, shows the 
extent of land occupied by planters, European and Native. 

3. The total area has not much increased since 1864, at least so far as regards European 
plantations ; as the landed proprietors have exhibited a very decided aversion to parting 
with an acre of ground, and all the efforts of the Government officials to induce them to 
do so have failed. It is not that the planters have behaved in any way calculated to give 
offence to the people ; for it is a remarkable fact, of which these English settlers may feel 
proud, that hitherto they have secured the good will, and in many instances, the hearty 
attachment, of the zemindars, who frequently flock to some of the planters to seek advice 
and help in domestic trouble, or when involved in litigation. 

4. The creation and maintenance of such a good underatanding between settlers and the 
old inhabitants is at the bottom of all future success; with it, planters are able to obtain 
manure for their fields, workmen for their plantations, and supplies for their table; with- 
oe ih here is enough difficulty in the matter of labour alone to ruin all the plantations in 

e valley. 


5. As regards the difficulty in obtaining more land, it is perhaps as well that for the 
present more settlers should not come into the valley until the facilities of communication 
are such as to enable the proprietors to import labourers from other parts. I propose to 
dwell on this subject betore proceeding to notice the other points alluded to in Sir R. 
Montgomery’s minute. 


6. The 
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6. The circumstances of the Kangra Rajpoota are well known to His Honour. They 
are a proud race, diadaining to touch the plough, and thus they require to bh ave a number 
of labourers on their lands. But they do not object to the easy duty of looking after 
plantations, and even manipulating the tea, and thus it las come about that these high 
caste rajpoota are much employed as oversecra and superintendents in the factories, and 
bring a number of labourers to work in the plantations. These men are av erse to guing 
any great distance from their homes, and for the present are content to receive moderate 
wages, viz., four rupees per mensem for common labourers. 

But it requires the constant watchfulness of the authorities to prevent great injury 
occurring by the sudden disturbances of the labour market. 

7. Any great demand for labour, where the supply is limited and inelastic, is productive 
of great inconvenience and loss to the planters. The system of forced labour for repairs 
of roads has only just been put an end to; if, indeed, it has not entirely ceased. This was 
a crying evil. 

8. Scarcely leas grievous to the planters was the system of competition which had sprung 
up between the different departments of works; so that workmen who were employe 
on one job would be enticed, by the offer of higher wages, to another work, and so on to 
a third, till at last the rate of wages became quadrupled. 

9. The case shortly stated stood thus :—The supply of labour being a fixed quantity, it was 
very evident that, if the demand exceeded that supply, either the requisite labour should 
be sought for elsewhere, or else some work must suffer. Unfortunately it has been once 
or twice the case that the Government works, which being constructed for the good of the 
people, may be considered of the utmost importance, have been pushed forward by means 
of raising the rates, and so drawing away the labourers from the plantations. The planters 
very speedily made known this real grievance, which was at once remedied. 

10. Thus this difficulty has been for the time satisfactorily arranged; and it is to be 
hoped that ere long the completion of the new roads will release a large number of men 
who are now compelled to act as porters, besides setting free all the workmen on the rvade, 
who will then have to seek their livelihood in the plantations and elsewhere. 

11. It is not necessary to dwell upon the question of the manufacture or the quality of 
the teas, as in all this no aid is sought from Government. 

12, The next subject to be considered is, how to get the teas out of the plantations to 
market, and which are the best markets. 


lst. Regarding the construction of a road suitable for carts to the plains: 


The Lieutenant Governor has sanctioned the construction of a broad road throughout 
the length of the valley. The orders originally were for it to commence from Noorpore, 
but I believe his Honor has now been pleased to render it complete by commencing from 
Pathankot, and throwing a bridge over the River Chukke, which is essential in order to 
make the road fit for cart traffic throughout the year. 

The entire length of road from Pathankot to Baijnath is about 82 miles, of which the 
portion between Noorpore and Palampore is now being taken in hand. 

In order to give immediate relief to the planters, it was determined to open out the upper 
part of the road first, and to connect the tea plantations with the Dhurmsala and 
Hoshiarpur cart road. With this in view, Lieutenant Browne, Executive Engineer in 
charge, has commenced to throw bridges with brick arches over the Nigol and Baneir 
streams, and it is reasonably expected that the planters will be able to send their teas to 
the plains in carts, vi@ Kangra and Hoshiarpur, next winter. 

A more detailed report on the progress of this road will doubtless be called for through 
the Engineer Department, if required. 


13. The next subject isthe public buildings asked for and sanctioned by Sir Robert 
Montgomery. These were a Rest House, Post Office, Dak Bungalow, and Dispensary ; 
and it was proposed by the Lieutenant Governor to make the revenue collections of Kulu 
and the sub-collectorate of Burwarneh available at Holta, if it could be done without 
additional expense to the State. 

These orders were commenced to be acted upon in 1866, when Major Cracroft, then 
Deputy Commissioner, Kangra, first pointed out the site, which was approved by the 

lanters, and has since become known as Palampore. His Honor, the Lieutenant Governor, 
fas sanctioned the erection of the buildings named in the margin, of which the Dak Bun- 
galow, Circuit House and Post Office have been built, and the Dispensary and Tehsil are 
in course of construction. The Police Station has been provisionally sanctioned, and will 
be commenced so soon as funds are provided. 

14. It is scarcely necessary to allude, in passing, to the advantages to the planters 
arising from having a small market town in their neighbourhood where supplies can be 
easily procured, and where a general rendevous is obtained. 

15. The great inconvenience to which they were formerly subjected by having to go 
several miles to the nearest market place, and the disadvantage and positive loss caused 
by the frequent absence of their labourers and followers at the sub-collectorate at 
Burwarneh, cause the planters to appreciate greatly the transfer of the Tehsil establishment 
to Palampore. 

16. It is said by some that there has been a slight enhancement of prices in consequence 
of the fair and the influx of visitors to Palampore, but the majority of the planters look 
upon this as a very smal] matter compared with the advantages derived from the establish- 
ment of a local market, and they have repeatedly expressed their gratitude for the efforts 
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which have been made to mect their wishes. It is only right that I should here make 
known their high appreciation of the aid rendered to them by Major Cracrott whilst he 
was Deputy Commissioner of the district. 

17. With regard to the proposal to make the revenue collections available at Palampore, 
and the measuree taken to accommodate planters in cashing bills and currency notes, it 
was proposed to open a Sub-collectorate ‘Treasury at Palampore, but this was objected 
to on the ecore of expense. If, however, funds could be obtained—as perhaps they may 
now be—by the abolition of any Tehsil treasuries throughout the province, I would 
decidedly advocate the establichment of a small treasury at ear At present, the 
arrangements made by me privately are for the agent of Seth Humeer Mull to open a 
branch establishment at that place, and he transacts a very fair business in discounting 
hoondeee and cashing notes for the planters, whose yearly requirements come to about one 
lakh. At one time it waa suggested to them that they should club together and detray 
the cost of extva establishment; but this met with no response, chiefly because they felt 
disinclined to pay for Government establishments. They desire greatly to have a treasury 
opened, for it would save them all the discount they now have to pay, and I advocate 
compliance with their wishes, for the extra cost to the Imperial revenues would be 
exceedingly small, and if I am right in my surmise regarding the abolition of some Tehsil 
treasuries, it need be none at all, whereas the boon to the planters will be very great. 

18. The establishment of a British agent at Ladakh, which was the last topic broached 
by the planters to Sir R. Montgomery, opens out such a wide field for comment, and has 
been so fully and frequently discussed, that I need only remark here that the presence of 
Dr. Cayley at Leh, and the reduction of duties in Ladakh, though tea was always exempt, 
have given a great impetus to trade generally, and one direct result of the Palampore 
fair has been to make traders from Yarkand and Cabool, and all parts acquainted with 
the Kangra tea plantations, and already purchases have been made at good prices for 
foreign markets, as well as for consumption in the Punjab, ‘Thus it is hoped that a good, 
if not the best, market for the planters may be found at their own door, and this is what 
is desired. 

19. The following extracts from a report made by Major Paske on the Cinchona and 
China grass plantations and on the slate quarries are given as relating to the enterprice of 
Britieh settlers in the Kangra Valley. 


Extract (paras. 14, 15, and 16) from a Letter, No. 16, dated 3 January 1868, from 
Major E. Paske, Deputy Commissioner, Kangra, to Colonel R. Young, Officiating 
Commissioner and Superintendent, Jullundhur Division. 


Para. 14, I have again visited the plantation in November last, that is, within eight 
months of my previous visit. Plants which I saw as young seedlings a few inches high 
on the occasion of my first visit are now most of them healthy and promising young trees, 
many of them three feet high. Burwarneh, which stands 3,198 feet above the level 
of the sea, is evidently a very suitable altitude for the growth of the Cinchona: equally 
suitable positions could be selected in numerous localities throughout the valley if only 
the land could be secured. I recently observed a remark in a local newspaper to the 
effect that the Cinchona plant could only be reared as an exotic in the Kangra district. 
But my visits to the Cinchona Company Plantation convince me that all the young trees 
are as fresh, vigorous, and healthy as though they were indigenous to the soil. Mr. 
M‘Kay informs me that his only difficulty is to secure sufficient land. All he has obtained 
for the company®* has been planted out; he has now a stock of young seedlings ready for 
transplanting, which would cover 30 or 40 acres if only he could obtain the land. 

15. In regard to China grasa, I have recently submitted a report upon the introduction 
and culture of this important fibre in the Kangra district. I may here briefly mention 
that China grass has been introduced and successfully cultivated by Mr. J. Montgomery 
on his estate at Ram Bagh, Kangra, From my visits to his plantation, I feel satisfied 
that the plant might be cultivated with great success all over the valley; and, if only in 
quantities sufficiently large for exportation to Europe, its cultivation and the manufacture 
of the fibre will be attended with remunerative results. 

16. Slate quarrying deserves some mention in this report,—operations in this branch of 
trade having become very extensive owing to the introduction of European capital and 
enterprise. An English company, with a large capital, farm the extensive quarries at 
Kuanyara, six miles from Dhurmsala, The roofing slates produced from these quarries 
are of excellent quality, and are used not only throughont the district, but are largely 
exported for buildings at Julinder, Umballa, and other stations. The demand for these 
slates is increasing, and the company find difficulty in producing supplies rapidly enough 
to meet requirements. The works are in charge of a professional engineer, and a tramway 
is being constructed along the main gallery leading to the quarries. The company are 
desirous that the Government should construct a cart road from Dhurmsala to the quar- 
ries, and thereby facilitate the transport of slates required for public buildings. ‘ 





* Note by Mr. Forsyth.—There appeara to be some error here, for the Return shows he has 252 acres, of 
which only three are planted. 
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STATEMENT of Lanna held in the Kanora District by Tea PLanters, 
European and Native. 
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Cinchona Company” - : 
Nassau Tea Company - - 
Kangra Valley Tea Company 
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Mr. Brachey : - - 
Major Gordon +* - - 


Mr. Blewett - - : 
Mr, Turnbull : - - 
Mr. Rogers . . - 


Captain Batt - 2) 
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Government - - - 


Captain Batt and Mr. Lennox 


Koolovo Valley Tea Company 
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Mr. Montgomery - - 
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From W. S. Seton-Karr, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment, to the Secretary to the Government of Punjab (No. 249.); dated 10th August 
1868. 


I nave laid before the Viceroy and Governor General in Council your letter No. 
528-623, dated 13th ultimo, and the report which accompanied it on the progress made in 
tea culture in the Kangra Valley. 

2, With regard to the question of labour, his Excellency in Council desires me to 
observe that the labourer has the right to expect the best price he can obtain for his work, 
and that nothing should be done to prevent the rise of wages in the natural way according 
to the supply and demand of the market. 

3. Concerning the proposed treasury at Palampore for the planters, the Governor 
General in Council is of opinion that the first consideration is the general convenience of 
the people and the fiscal arrangements of the country. To abolish local or tehsil trea- 
suries, and so to force the people to go to a distance tu pay in their instalments of revenue, 
would, His Excellency in Gowtel thinks, be a very questionable policy. 


No. 67.—Revenue (Foreign). ” 


The Secretary of State for India to the Governor General of India 
in Council. 


India Office, 31st October 1868. 

1. I Have considered in Council the Despatch from your Excellency in 
Council, numbered 35, Foreign Revenue, and dated the 15th of August, with 
which you forward a copy of the proceedings of the Government of the Punjab 
on the progress made in tea culture in the Kangra Valley, and of your reply 
to them. 

2. These papers show a satisfactory progress in the establishment of tea 
culture, and in commercial enterprise in the Kangra Valley. This progress 
seems to be of a permanent character, and to extend tv an important quar- 
rying of slates, with the prospect of a considerable export trade in that 
article, as well as in Cinchona and China grass, which products promise to 
succeed in this region. 

3. I concur with you in your observations on the demand for labour and 
local treasuries. 

4, These papers are highly creditable to the energetic superintendence of 
Mr. Forsyth. 


T have, &e. 
(signed) Stafford H. Northcote. 
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MEMORANDUM on Routes from the PunsaB to EasteRN Turkestan. By 


T. D. Forsyth, Esq., c.3., Commissioner and Superintendent, Julinder Division, 
Punjab. 


Tne President of the Royal Geographical Society in his address at the last anniversary 
meeting of the society has remarked on the grand and impaseable mountain region lying 
between the Central Asiatic countries occupied by the Russians and our great empire of 
India, and the complete separation of India from Eastern Turkestan. 

Similar opinions regarding the “impassable bulwark of the Himalayas and the mighty 
barrier of the Kuen Lun, whose mountains rise like a wall 17,000 feet high, with 
scarcely a crest or depression throughout the entire extent,” have been given forth by 
writers at different times, but now they have received from the mouth of the learned 
President the fiat of authority, as he refers for a confirmation of his opinion to an article 
in pee Edinburgh Review,” which he tells us was written by an efficient public servant 
in India. 

Now, if official information is to be quoted as the basis of opinions delivered ez cathedré 
by so important a personage aa the President of the Royal Geographical Society, it is 
necessary that such information should be correct. 

Whatever may be the opinion of writers at a distance, it is a fact well known to traders 
and officials on the spot, who have given their attention to the subject, that the Hima- 
layan range, so far from being impassable to traders or even armies, has been already 
crossed by both, and abounds in easy routes hitherto perhaps but little frequented, owing 
not to any insurmountable physical difficulties, but to political or fiscal opposition, and now 
being opened to general traffic. 

The most valuable information on the subject of routes to Central Asia hitherto put 
forth ia that contained in a letter and memorandum submitted by Captain Montgo- 
merie, R.E., on the 20th July 1861, to the Punjab Government, and published in Mr. 
Davies’ Report on Trade. 

The whole paper is well worth perusal, but the following extracts are given for con- 
venience sake bere :— . 

“‘ There are several routes from the Punjab to Eastern Turkestan, but three only are 
ever likely to be available for traffic; the first is vid Cashmere and Leh; the second vid 
Mundi, Kulu, and Leh; the third vid Simla, Garo, and Rudok. The Cashmere route 
is either direct vid Skardo or by Ladak; the Mundi road starting from Noorpore, 
Amritsir, or Loodianah goes by Kulu, and the Simla route either vid Sooltanpore, 
Kulu, and the Baralacha Pas, or by the Parang La (Pass), or avoids Ladak altogether, 
oe the Chinese territory, but all, except the latter, cross the Karakorum 

ass.” 

The most direct route to Yarkand, taking the sea at Kurrachee as the starting point, 
is that vid Mooltan, Jhelum, Cashmere, and Skardo, but as pointed out by Captain Mont- 
gomerie, “it is not generally well adapted for traffic.” Ae . 

“ The next route, vid Jhelum, Cashmere, and Leh to Yarkand is, in Captain Mont- 
gomerie’s opinion, ‘not only the shortest but the best and cheapest route for traffic from 
the sea to Eastern Turkestan.’ From Jhelum to Leh (Ladak), the route through the 
mountains is better than any other that traverses the Himalayas; the road between the 
plains and Leh crosses the Himalayan range by a very remarkable depression of only 
11,300 feet, and none of the passes on it exceed 13,300 feet in height, and they are, 
moreover, open for at least seven or eight montha in the year, and could be crossed at 
any season in fine weather. There is, moreover, between the plains and Leli but one 
or at the most two halting places without a village in the vicinity, in iteelf a very great 
advantage.” 


The next route in use is that vid Mundi and Kulu. : ; 

“The greater part of the traffic between the Punjab, Leh, and Turkestan, ie carried on 
by this road, and after the road vé Cashmere and Leh, it is decidedly the best route from 
the Punjab to Eastern Turkestan, Yarkand, &c.; though the passes between the Chenab 
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(Chandra Bagha) and the Indus are very high on this route, yet the slopes are so easy 
that there is but little difficulty in crossing. The route is open for about five or six months, 
being nearly tavo months less than the Cashmere route. These are, moreover, nine or ten 
marches over very elevated bleak mountain land without any villages. To the East of 
the Baralacha, there is no route well adapted for traffic with Eastern Turkestan.” 


Captain Montgomerie then gives the following comparative distances by the three 
routes :— 





1st.— Miles, 
To Mooltan by river - - - - - = = 750 
Thence to Jhelum by river - - - -— - - 350 
Jhelum to Kashmir - - - - = - - 192 
Kashmir to Leh - - = - - e 7 = 256 

: Total - - -| 1,548 

2nd.— 
To Mooltan - — - - - - & 2 "| 750 
Thence to Lahore - - - - = s : 


Lahore to Amritsir - - 7 a - 2 
Amritsir to Sealkote - = az > 2 . 
Scalkote to Cashmere - 2 - = a = 
Cashmere to Leh - - Fs “ s = < 


Total - 
3rd.— 

As above to Amritsir = - i ‘5 = 3 7 
Anmritsir to Noorpore - - - -— = = 
Noorpore to Mundi - - - 7 a 
Mundi to Sooltanpore - - - - -— = 
Sooltanpore to Leh - se ee mt, . fe 

Total - 





Taking Amritsir as the starting point, Captain Montgomerie gives the distance to 
Leh by the Cashmere route at 40 marches, or 515 miles, and by the Mundi route at 
41 marches, or 525 miles, over a very much more difficult country. 

But it was then pointed out that, owing to the heavy customs duties in Cashmere, the 
Kulu route was most frequented. Captain Montgomerie then remarks that :— 

“ Every endeavour should be made to improve the roads when a small outlay is likely 
to be effectual ; and if possible camels should be taken as far as Kulu. The Cashmere road 
offers great facilities for allowing camels to pass, and a very small expenditure would be 
sufficient to make the present road passable for camels. The double-humped camel has 
been brought to Leh several times, and it is capable of carrying burdens over the highest 
passes. Ladakh itself offers but few obstacles to the passage of camels.” 

According to the state of affairs as represented by Captain Montgomerie, Leh, the 
capital of Ladak, was the point farthest north to which he carried his comparison of 
routes, that place being the great market for exchange of goods between Central Asia 
and Hindoostan. And as is clearly shown by him, the choice lay between the route 
from Aimritsirv vié Cashmere to Leh, and that v4 Mundi-Kulu to Leh, the difference 
between these two routes being one march or 10 miles in favour of Cashmere in actual 
distance, besides crossing lower passes, and being open for many more months in the 
year. Moreover, it was then the case that camels could be taken for 15 marches along 
the Cashmere route, and only 10 marches along the Kulu route. 

But since 1861 great ee have taken place, and it is proposed now to consider the 
comparative merits of the different routes to Yarkand. 

Taking Leh as still the great entrepét of Central Asian commerce, though it will be 
shown hereafter that this is likely to be changed, we may view the improvement made 
on each line. 

When Captain Montgomerie wrote, there was no Mooltan and Lahore Railway, and his 
calculation of distances by water will have to be set. aside. 

We may take Airitsir as our starting point, that being the chief emporium of trade, 
and we know that the Maharajah of Cashmere desires all trade to pass by Jamoo, and 
will give every facility to traders by that line. The road from Jamoo over the Bunuhal 
Pass to Cashmere is not so easy as that by Jhelum, though the pass to be crossed is lower. 
In a few years’ time the railroad to Rawul Pindee will be opened, and possibly this may 
cause some altcration in the point at which Cashmere is entered. As the Maharajah has 
lowered his duties, and perhaps ere long may abolish transit duties, it may be taken for 
granted that in a few years’ time fiscal considerations will have no weight in determining 
the line taken by traders. ; 

It may safely be predicted that there will be a vast increase of trade along this lite, 

and 
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and perhaps the greater advantages of the Cashmere route with its frequent. vi 
induce merchanta to take that line in preference to another shorter pith ee 

As our object is to extend trade without obtaining any monopoly or preference for any 
one route, every improvement made or facility offered by the Mahagajah will be welcomed 
as proving the identity of his intereata with oura 

Ve may now review the improvement made or contemplated on the Kulu line. 

In the first place, a cart road ie under construction throughout the whole length of the 
Kangra valley. At present it is only to extend to Palampore, but Wuzeer Goahaon, the 
energetic Prime Minister of Mundi, is anxious to continue the road to the salt mine: at 
Gumar, and this work, it is hoped, may be completed in a few years. 

Gumar is 16 marches from Ammitsiz. 

As the Rawul Pindee railroad has been mentioned, it is only fair to take inte considera 
tion the possibility of a railroad to Pathanket, the project for which is already under the 
consideration of the Government. 

From Gumar a new road over the Bubboo Pass has been made to Sooltanpore-Kullu 
through Mundi territory, thus saving one march of 15 milea The road was originally 
intended only fur mules, but the gradient is ao easy that there will be no dificulty in taking 
camels over it when it has been properly widened. Once in Kulu camels can travel with 
perfect case up the Beas valley as faras Pulchan, the foot of the Retang Pass, a distance 
of 23 marches trom Amritsir. 

From Pulchan to Leh, the road is passable for laden mules, and that portion through 
Laboul is being improved with slender funda placed at the district officer's disposal. Sup- 
plies are collected at every stage, and serais are being built at the moat desolate halting 
places in: British territory. 

.. Thus inatead of the Cashmere route being 10 miles shorter as formerly, it is now five miles 
longer, and instead of vamela going 15 marches on the Cashmere rvute, and only 10 on the 
Kulu reed, they will be able to go 23 marches on the latter road, or still better, carts 
can be taken for 16 marehes to Gumar. 

At present the rates of carriage hire are vonsiderably lower by Cusluwere than by Kulu, 
a difference of 7 rupees or 14s, per horse load being in favour of the former road. 

This is owing chiefly to the exceptionally high rates charged in Lahoul, arising out of 
the physical diffeulties which formerly existed, but are now being removed. 

Formerly no laden animals could cross the Rotang Pass, and merchandize had to be 
transported on men’s backs. When the trader reached Lahoul, he found himself at the 
mercy of the inhabitants, who fixed their own terms for the hire of cattle, and often 
subjected the traders to great annoyance. To such a degree did they carry their annvyance 
that ever since the road has been made passable for animals, they have tried to assert their 
right to the monopoly of carriage, and in many ways caused inconvenience to merchants. 

Arrangements have now been made for increasing the supply of carriage in Lahoul, 
and traders have been informed that no monopoly of carriage is allowable. But though 
improvements have been made on this road, there is still much left to be done, if we would 
sce trade flowing throughout the line without any interruption. When the trade shall 
have acquired sufficient importance, if it be considered not to have attained that point 
already, it may be hoped that a proper staff of engineers may be appointed with suitable 
funds to render the small piece of road from the Rotang to the Lingti, a distance of 10 
marches, as feasible for traffic as the Hindoostan and Tibet road has been made. At the 
outaide, the whole cost could not exceed half a lakh of rupees. 

From Lingti, the boundary of British territory, to Leh, the road passes over two easy 
sloping passes, 17,000 feet high, and crosses a large level plain. The road is perfectly 
practicable for laden animals, ee would be of course improved if labour were applied to 
it every year. 

But we may now consider the effect produced on the different routes by opening out the 
line between Yarkand and Leh by the Changchungmo valley, by which the Karakorum 
Paases are avoided. . 

Regarding the advantages of this route over all others, we have not only the testimony 
of Mohamed Amin, guide to Adolphe Schlagentweit, as also of Mr. Johnson, but this year 
the road has been thoroughly examined and reported on by Dr. Cayley, who has satisfied 
himself that as far as the head of the Karakash river, there is no obstacle whatever to the 
passage of camels and laden animals of all descriptions. From the Karakash to Yarkand, 
no difficulties exist, and at a meeting of traders held in Leh in September last, the traders 
expressed an unanimous desire to see this route brought into general use. The Yarkand 
Vakeel, who was at the time in Leh, on his return to his own country, not only expressed 
his concurrence, but is now on his way to Yarkand by that route. 

Why.a road so free from difficulties should have remained closed so long, and why 
merchants should have been compelled to take the distressing and difficult route of the 
Karakorum has not been satisfactorily explained, but we may hope that in future it will 
be abandoned. And in any case we have established the fact beyond all controversy that 
the statement regarding the Kuen Lun range rising like awall to separate Hindoostan 
from Turkestan without any depression is quite a fiction. 

With the prospect then before us, of seeing this route opened to general traffic, I have 
just travelled over Ladakh to ascertain whether shorter routes to Yfindoostan cannot be 
found than that which passes through Leh. . 

Starting from Leh, the road to the Changchungmo proceeds along the bed of the Indus 
in a south-easterly direction for two marches to Chimray, and then striking northwards 
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across the Changla Pass, 17,040 feet high, takes an easterly direction along the Jankse 
valley to the Pangong Lake, six marches from Leh, where it enters soon afterwards to the 
Changchungmo valley. 

Now, a glance at the map will show that traders from Hindoostan coming by the 
MandiKulu route* would reach the Changchungmo and Leh route at Marsalung, 
opposite to Chimray. But unless the object of the traders were to go to Leh for the sake 
of changing carriage, or for other purposes, I have ascertained, by personal examination, 
that a much shorter and remarkably easy route can be taken from the Pangong Lake to 
the Lingti (Lahoul). 

This routet starts along the south bank of the Pangong Lake for 12 or 14 miles, and 
then passes over broad undulating plains to the Indus, along which it runs for about 15 
miles, till the village of Modh is reached, at the end of the fourth march. A still shorter 
route to Modh from Shushul, over an easy pass, is indicated by Mohammed Amin, as 
being passable for ponics.} 

From Modh the new route would cross the Indus, and reach the south of the Tsho Morari 
Lake in three marches. Thus far the road from Yarkand is perfectly practicable for 
camels; grass, fuel, and water are to be found at every stage south of the Changchungmo, 
and north of that line we have Dr. Cayley’s authority that at only one or at the most two 
stages are grass and fuel difficult to be procured. 

From the south of the Tsho Morari Lake the road would proceed westwards to the 
Pankpo Paas, not yet visited by me, but reported by the inhabitants of Rupshu and by 
traders who have crossed it to be very easy, and with a little expenditure of money and 
labour it might be rendered completely passable for all animals.|| 

Across the Pankpo, the road would be taken along the banks of the River Tsrap, or 
Cherap for one march till it joined the Kulu and Leh road at Lingti. This road from 
the Tsho Morari is even now used for traffic at certain seasons of the year. 

By this route two high passes and five marches are saved between Lahoul, the extremity 
of British territory, and the Changchungmo, and as merchants desire, as evinced this year 
Leh, to trade direct with Yarkand, this route will be found most advantageous and 
cheap. 

‘AL present the cost of hiring a horse to carry goods from Amritsir to Yarkand is 72 
to 75 rupees.§_ Now, when camels can travel as far as Pulchan, the foot of the Rotang 
on the south side, and as far as Kiangdong, south of the Tsho Morari on the north side 
coming from Yarkand, there will be only 14 marches left for goods to be transported on 
ponies or yaks, even if the interests of the traders are not sufficiently important to justify 
the completion of the whole road throughout for camel traffic. The cost of freight may 
then be calculated as follows: Re 


Hire of camel to Pulchan, 23 marches - - - - -~| 12 
Hire of pony and porters to Tsho Morari, 14 marches - ~| 14 
Hire of camel to Yarkand from Tsho Morari, 30 marches - -| 12 


Rs. | 38 





i. e., 38 rupees for four maunds, instead of 72 rupees for three maunds, as at present. 


These rates, however, are conjectural; the hire of a camel in the plains of Hindoostan 
is not more than eight rupees per mensem for a load of six maunds, whereas here the 
calculation is at the rate of 12 to 16 rupees per mensem for four maunds. 

It may be at once objected that the idea of camels being found for hire at the 
Tsho Morari or in Kulu is quite absurd, and looking at the present state of things, it 
would be of course out of the question. But all these proposals presuppose the establigh- 
ment of commercial relations between Hindoostan and Central Asia on a proper footing, 
when it will be easy to arrange that the caravans from both ends shall meet and exchange 
their carriage. 

At 





|| Since writing the above, I have perused Captain, now Major General, Cunningham's report on the 
boundaries between Ladak and British territory, and find that 21 yenrs ago he advocated opening out this 
same route. I give the following extract from his report:— As there was a weil-trodden foot-path up 
the left bank of the Cherpa (or Tsrap), and as the Lalipulees who were with us stoutly denied all know- 
ledge of it, it seemed certain that this must be one of the principal routes used by the smugglers of shawl 
wool between Rudok and Lahoul. As we could obtain noinformation regarding this route, we determined 
to despatch a trustworthy party up the Cherpa, who should rejoin us at the Chomourire Luke, as we had 
little doubt that the route would end on the southern end of the Lake. On their return, the party re- 
ported that they had found a bridge five miles above the junction, and that the pathway was perfectly 
practicuble even for laden animals, with the exception of an extensive landslip near the head of the Cherpa 
river. Several traders’ or shepherds’ encampmients were noticed on this route, where both grass and fuel 
were procurable in the neighbourhood of the river. They described the pass at the head of the river as 
being so easy that with a little labour it might be readily made into a very good one. I"vom thence, after 
a short descent, the route ran over stony alluvial flats along one of the feeders of the Para river, and over a 
low pass to the southern end of the Chomourire Lake, as we had anticipated. A glance at the map will ahow 
that this route leuds directly from the shaw] countries of Rudok aud Gardok, vid Hanle and the Para and 
the Cherpa rivers to the Lahoul boundary at Phalang danda, Were this route to be opened by the British 
Government, and a few Dhurmeulas or travellers’ houses built at convenient distances, our traders in shawl 
wool from Noorpoor and Rampoor would be saved the heavy duties which are now levied by the Maha- 
rajah Golab Singh.” 
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At present there is one objection to this line, that supplies of grain are not to be had. 
This, however, is an evil easily ca able of remedy. More grain ie grown in Ladakh and 
ee than suflices for the wants of the inhabitants, and this year, owing to the abolition 
of the oppressive restrictions formerly placed on the export of grain from Ladakh, a large 
quantity has been taken to Rudok, in Chinese Tartary. Now, Rudok is much farther 
than the Pangong or Tsho Morari, and there can be no difficulty whatever in inducing the 
exporters to take their grain to cither of these places, when once they are assured of a 
good market. A very common objection slic arises in men’s minds, and often findy 
expe? in depreciation of the idea that any trade can flourish across these mountaina, 
is derived from the fact that such high passes have to be crossed, such cold encountered, 
and such hardships endured in marching for many days without coming in sight of villages. 

But we are not writing for English merchants, who are accustomed to send their goods 
by rail, and travel themselves in comfortable carriages. We have to deal with a nation 
accustomed to all the hardships and fatigue of long caravan journeys. And ae everything 
gocs by comparison, let us see what is the alate of trade in other parts of Asia. 

No one doubts the vitality of the trade between Bokhara and Russia, or between 
Russia and China. Yet what is the description of the hardships undergone by merchants 
on these routes? 1 quote from Michell’s “ Travels in Central Asia,” page 489 :— 

“ Overcoming in this manner the obstacles which the barbarous Asiatics place in the 
way of the development of Russian trade, the natural impediments by which nature has 
cut Russia off from that rich oasis watered by the Syr and Amu remain to be considered. 
The chief obstruction is presented by a vast extent of barren steppes, traversed, however, 
by five paneiyal routes, viz., first, from Khiva to Mangyshlak on the Caspian ; second, 
from Khiva to the western shore of the Sea of Aral, towards Orenburg; third, from 
Bokhara northwards to Orenburg ; fourth, from Tashkend along the eastern border of the 
Kirghiz Steppe to Troitsk; fitth, to Petropaulovsk. Of these the first named is the 
shortest, not exceeding 1,000 versts, but it passes through waterless regions infested by 
pillaging Turkmen, and is for these and other reasons unfrequented. The second route, 
which is 1,300 versts long, is open to much the same objections, and is therefore equally 
neglected. The third road, that in ordinary use, leads from Orenburg to Orsk, 225 versts, 
from thence to Fort No. 1 on the Syr Daria, 721 versts, offering a safe traversable road 
for vehicles; further on, again, to the Yani Daria river, about 200 versts, and, lastly, 
trends southwards through a completely waterless steppe for 300 versts, from whence to 
Bokhara there remains a distance of about 200 versts, over sandy but less arid localities. 
The whole distance from Orenburg to Bokhara is reckoned at 1,700 versts. From the 
fortress of Orsk to Bokhara there are 40 stages, and as many from Troitsk to Tashkend. 
Along this last route good pasture for cattle is found. Still better, however, is the road 
from Tashkend to Pacopaulovale which is throughout the whole distance passable for wheel 
carriages, and though it extends across a barren steppe, wells are to be found along it. 

* The length of this road is 1,600 versts. It is only lately that certain kinds of gooda 
are transported from Russia into the steppe as far even as the banks of the Syr by means 
of oxen and carts. The ordinary mode of carrying goods is on camela, which animals are 
alone capable of supporting the want of water, or of drinking water of bad quality, while 
they can also subsist on the prickly shrubs of the steppes. Goods are despatched by 
caravans, and only at those seasons of the year when snow hurricanes in winter, and the 
sultry heat and aridity of summer do not render the steppes impassable. Owing to these 
circumstances, only two caravans pass between Bokhara and Orenburg during the year, 
and the number of cattle and men forming the caravan is in proportion to the difficulties 
to be encountered on the journey. The number of beasts of burden in the caravan is also 
governed by the supply of water and pasture along the road. The route from Khiva to 
the Caspian has been abandoned on account of the scarcity of water and pasture. Caravans 
are from two to two and a half months performing the journey from Orenburg to Bokhara, 
and vice versa. The cost of transporting goods is from five to fifteen roubles, or averaging 
10 roubles; 12. 10s. per camel carrying a load of 16 puds, or 576 pounds avoirdupois. 
From Orenburg to Bokhara the price paid is 60 copecks per pud, or 5s. 8d. per cwt.” 

The following description of the extraordinary route by which tea is conveyed to 
Russia from China is taken from Mr. Lumley’s report :— 

‘© A considerable proportion of the tea destined for the Kiachta overland market is sent 
direct from Hankow dows the Yang-tse-Kiang to Shanghae; some is also sent from 
Foochow and Canton to Shanghae, but most of it is collected in the province of Fukien, 
to the north-east of Canton, from whence it is despatched by land or water to Chuh-Chau. 
Thence itis conveyed by coolies, in the manner described by Fortune, over the mountains 
to Kiu-Chan. Here the tea is loaded in small boats, taking about 200 chests each; it ia 
then conveyed 40 versts down a stream into the Chen-tang, where it is re-loaded into 
boats carrying 500 chests. Passing the town of Hangchau, the boats emerge into the 
Kastern Sea, and coasting along reach the River Kisiang, up which they proceed to the 
town of Shanghae. Here the tea is re-loaded into larger vessels, carrying as much as 
1,500 chests, besides other goods. These vessels, after leaving Shanghae, proceed along 
the coast to Tientsin, which place they reach, if the weather is favourable, in about 
15 days. 

sf ‘The tea is once more re-loaded at Tientsin into small boats taking about 200 chests, 
which follow the windings of the stream Barboe, and reach Tienshai, about 22 versts from 
Pekin, in the space of 10 days. From this point the tea is transported by land on camels 
and in bullock carts to the frontier fortrees Changkeakau or Kalgan at the great wall, a 
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iy of about 252 versta, and thence across the steppe or desert of Gobi, 1,282, to 
Kiachta. 

“ The transport of tea from Fukien to Kiachta occupies two or three months, according 
to circumstancey.” 

From Kiachta the winter routo is by Selenginsk and Verkne Udinak, and across Lake 
Baikal over the ice to Irkutsk, a journey of from seven to eight days. 

This winter route ia generally available from the middle of January to the middle of 
aol. Lake Baikal is 350 miles long and 40 miles broad; there is occasionally great 
difficulty in crossing it, in consequence of its surface being free from snow, as it is seldom 
completely frozen till the snow-tall has ceased. 

At Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, part of the tea is retained for sale in that 
province. and of the January arrivals a portion 13 forwarded to the fair at Irbit. At this 

air purchases are made tor ‘Western Siberia, and for the Governments of Perm, Kazan, 
Archangel, Orenburg, Viatka, and Vologda. The tea despatched in February to Tomek 
generally remains there during the apring, at which time the roads are impassable, and in 
the month of May it is sent from Tomsk to Tiumen, partly by land but chiefly by water, 
that is to say, by the River Tom into the Ob, from the Ob into the Irkutsk, and thence 
into the Fara, by which stream it reaches Tiumen about the latter end of June. From 
Tiumen the tea is conveyed by land tu Perm, a journey of about 12 daye; here it is 
loaded into craft on the Kama, down which river it is carried into the Volga at Kazan, 
and thence up the Volga to Nijni Novgorod, which place it reaches about the end of July. 
Nijni Novgorod is now connected with Moscow by railway, a journey for passengers of 12 
hours, The transit from Kiachta to Nijni Novgorod often occupies six months, owing to the 
delays occasioned by the ice on the rivers, but it is sometimes performed in half the time, 

The distances by this route are as follows : 


Versts, 

From Kiachta to Irkutsk = - - - - - - 557 
x Irkutsk to Tomak - : - - - -| 1,554 

» Tomsk to Tiumen - - - - - - | 1,768 

» Tiumen to Kazan - - - - - - | 1,236 

» Kazan to Moscow - - - - - - 821 


Toran - - - | 5,936=4,452 miles. 





The distance from the tea-growing districts to Kiachta is reckoned at 500 versta, 
making a total of 10,936 versts=7,921 miles, which the caravan tea has to traverse 
before it reaches the Moscow market. 

We are told by Mr. Lumley, on the authority of General Kryvanowski, that, in eon- 
sequence of the Tungani insurrection in Chinese (Eastern) Turkestan, and the trade 
between China and Kashgar being stopped, Central Asia had to go without tea. Some 
of the enterprising Tashkend merchants, however, ordered large supplies from the fair at 
Irhit, a distance of 3,000 versts, 

Now, from the foregoing extracts it will be seen that caravans are from two to two and 
a half months’ journey between Bokhara and Orenburg, and cross three large deserts. 
Between Yarkand and Palampore, where the fair may be taken to correspond with that 
at Orenburg, the journey by the route just indicated will take 55 days, and as caravans 
would only pass during the summer months, when all the snow would have disappeared 
from the passes traversed, no inconvenience from cold would be felt, and for the rest, 
there is more water, fodder, and fuel to be found on this route than is to be had on the 
Bokhara and. Orenburg line. It has been said that the road over the Himalayas is only 
traversable for a short time each year, but so also we find it to be the case on le Russian 
line, and there is no reason why we should demand impossibilities for our route, or abandon 
it because we cannot effect what is contrary to custom. 2 

The case as regards ten is still more remarkable. From Kangra to Yarkand is only a 
journey of two months, just about as long as the tea takes to reach Shanghae from the 
Chinese plantations; from Yarkand to ‘lashkend the journey takes 20 days, and yet, 
owing to our want of proper intercommunication with Russia, the merchanta of Tashkend 
had to get their tea vid Irbit, a distance of 5,000 miles, whereas they might have got it 
direct from Kangra or Hindoostan, a distance of less than 1,000 miles. 

A word too may be said on the subject of the great barrier which a mountain, 17,000 
feet high, is supposed to offer to trade. Such a remark can only be made by a person 
wholly unacquainted with the Himalayas. All who have travelled in these regions know 
that, with the exception of the Rotang, the lowest pass of all, the other passes are 
approached by long easy inclines over the Rotang ; 4 mule road has been made, and may 
be atill further improved as the increase of traffic shall demand it. 

There is no intention, in putting forward this paper, of endeavouring to create a 
prepussession in favour of this Himalayan route over the more popular and easy route, 
vid Affghanistan. But there is this one present advantage in favour of this mountain 
line, that no hostile countries have to be crossed. As soon as Cashmere territory is left, 
the caravans reach Yarkand, the ruler of which country would gladly cntcr into close 
relations of friendship with us; and only a few days ago a letter from a tea planter 
appeared in one of the Indian newspapers, lamenting that, although such excellent prices 
were to be had for these teas if they could only reach the Russian frontier, this was 

impoasible 
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route now pointed out, he might have sent off his teas, and realised the high profits which 
he says await his grap. 


Briefly to summarise the improvements which have taken place ai ies’ 
Report of 1863 was published. T Then the chicf obstacles to Peale Sen ae me ee 
levied by the Maharajah of Cashmere at Leh and on the frontier of the Punjab, the difficult 
route over the Karakorum, and the insecurity of the road between Leh and Yarkand ; 
aleo the rugged and uninyiting character of the road between the Punjab and Leh, vid 
Mundi and Kulu. Still, with all these difficulties and restrictions, a3 remarked. by 
Captain Moiligemenies from time immemorial there has always been u trade between 
Hindoostan and Mastern Turkestan, and the wonder is not that the trade should have 
diminished, but that it should still survive. 


Gince then we have seen the following improvements effected. The customs duties of 
the Cashmere Government have been reduced to an uniform rate of 5 per cent. ad valorem 
and all obnoxious cesses and exactions have been abolished. The Maharajah has o ened 
‘out the route through his territory, and by establishing fairs at Jamoo and Leh hes 
given great inducements to traders to frequent the Ladakh market. 


It has been satisfactorily shown that an easy, safe, and expeditious ronte tree fram 
obstacles exists, and can be used at once, between Yarkand and Ladakh, and if a compara- 
tively trifling expense be incurred, this road can be continued over the Pankpo Pasa to 
British territory, and thus the passage of caravans between Hindoostan and Turkestan 
will be accomplished with at least as much ease as can be performed by caravans between 
Bokhara and Orenburg. 


Further, we have in our favour the openly announced desire of the ruler and people of 
Yarkend to trade with us, and their very urgent demand for tea, of which the nearest 
point of supply is reached much more quickly by the Mundi-Kulu route than by any 
other. Seeing that the Kangra tea plantations are only 55 days distant from Yarkand, 
where four rupees (eight shillings) per pound are readily given for inferior kinds of tea, 
whereas Calcutta is the next nearest point for China teas to be procured for the ‘Turkestan 
market, it may be hoped that the Kangra planters will not be slow to avail themselves of 
the advantages now offered them. 


No mention has been made by Mr. Davies or Captain Montgomerie of the route to 
Yarkand and Kashgar, from Peshawur vid Chitral, which some writers suppose must 
supersede all other lines. As this route passes through countries infested with fanatical 
tribes always hostile tu, and at present in antagonism with, the British power, it may he 
time enough for us to discuss the comparative merits of the different routes when the 
are all equally open. But, in addition to the testimony of Mohamed Amin, who describes 
the Chitral route as the easiest of all, except the Changchungmo, I may mention a fact 
within my own cognisance. For several days on my journey to Leh I was accompanied 
by two merchants, natives of Boneir, who told me that they had formerly traded by the 
Chitral route, but last year, hearing in Yarkand of the facilities offered to traders by the 
Ladakh route, they came that way. They are now returning by it, and said the superiority 
of this line was so great that they should always adopt it henceforth, 


21 September 1868. L. Douglas Forsyth. 





REPORT on the Route to the KarakasH River vid the CoanccuuncmMo VALLEY 
and Pass. 


I wave the honour to submit the following report on the route to the Report on route from Ladakh to Eastern 
Karakash river, vid the Chanchungmo Valley and Pass. a ee to the 
1. My object in travelling over this road was to ascertain if it is superior or otherwise, Object proposed to 

for general purposes of traffic and communication, to the route by Nubra and the Karakorum aN it ive 
Pass, I had often heard the Changchungmo route described as practicable and easy, but Ploring the route. 
at the same time there were conflicting accounts regarding it: sometimes It was said to be 
unsuitable owing to absence of water and grass, and other objections were made against it. 
In former years there was undoubtedly a frequented road in that direction, as well as one 
further east through Chanthang to Khotan; but for many years the Changechungmo route 
has been almost disused, and Chanthang is entirely closed by the jealous exelusiveness of 
the L’hassa Government. The former of these roads was taken by A. Seblagentweit in 
1857, and again by Mr. Johnson in his journey to Khotan three years ago; but the me 
which I followed differs somewhat from that taken on either of the above occasions, and is 
shorter and better supplied with both grass and water. 


aby, R4 2. I was 


Was accompanied 
by the Cashmere 
Vakeel, who will be 
able to report to his 
own Government 
ou the route. 


Gives the stages, 
the distances be- 
tween each. Re- 
marks on state of 
the route and fea- 
tures of the country. 
Explains why he 
did not himself 
follow precisely thie 
line. 
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2, I was accompanied on the journey by Kazi Kutab Din, the vakeel of the Maharajah of 
Cashmere, and I was very glad that he should see and judge of the character of the route 
and be able to describe it to his own Government. I cannot help acknowledging the veal 
and energy with which he entered upon the undertaking in spite of the most discouraging 
reports, and the cheerfulness with which he bore the fatigues and discomtorts of the Journey.. 
The Wazir of Ladakh, Ali Akbar Shah, gave every assistance in our preparations for the 
journey. 


3. In the following itinerary I have not given the exact marches we made either on going 
or returning, as on the outward journey we were, owing to the ignorance of the guide, more 
than once led astray from the proper route; and on the return, from a similar cause, we 
were forced to take double marches as far as Chanechungmo, as at the Karakash river I 
discovered that our supplies of food had run short. When we left our heavy baggage in 
Changchungmo valley, I ordered the servants and coolies to carry on with them provisions 
for 14 days; but the guide, an old “ shikaree” of great repute in these regions, assured 
them that by the reute he knew we should be back much more quickly, and they, without 
my knowledge, only took on enough for 10 days. On this account we had to hurry back 
at all speed, and met our fresh supplies only after the last morsel of food in camp had been 
consumed, I have, however, described the exact line of road taken on the return march, 
but divided the stages into cunvenient distances, where at the same time water, grass, &c. 
are procurable at the halting grounds. 


4. Stage Ist, Leh to Tiksey, 12 miles.—An easy level road, first down the Leh valley,. 
then up the right bank of the Indus to the large village of ‘Vikse. 


and. Tiksey to Chimray, 16 miles.—Direction south-east, up the Indus, and then north-east 
up the Chimray valley. Road good and nearly level. At Chimray is a large village; just 
opposite the entrance of the Chimray valley there is a good bridge on the Indus at Marsalung, 
the second stage out of Léh on the main road from Léh to Lahoul and Kalu. 


3rd. Chimray to Zingrél, 10 or 11 miles.—North-east up the Chimray valley through the 
villages of Sakté and Chigar. The road is good but ascends considerably, ‘There is no: 
panniers village at Zingrél (Zhing-ral means the “field decayed or ruined,”) There is- 
ere an old artificial lake and traces of former habitation and cultivation, but only 
huts and tents occupied during summer by shepherds. Grass and fuel are plentiful. 
From this place there are two passes over the range of mountains bounding the Indus 
valley on the north (the Kailas or Gangri range) ; one, the Changld, goes over to Durgul 
(Changlé, eastern pass); the other, the Kayl4 (neck pass), leads direct to Tankse, and gives 
halfa day’s march. I returned by this pass: it is much higher than the other, being 
18,400 feet, and though shorter, the ascent and descent are steep and stony, and it would 
probably never become much used; it is now, however, often taken by the traders to and 
from Rudok to save time. I would here observe that in the new Trigonometrical Survey 
Map of Ladékh these two pusses, the Kayla and Chang)4, are made to lead over from the 
head of the Ugd valley further to the east, and not from the Chimray valley, as is really the 
case; this is an error very likely to mislead travellers. The pass at the head of the Ogi. 
valley, the Ugula, is merely an almost unused foot-track, and leads over into another valley 
far to the east. 


4th. Zingral to Durgu.—About 18 miles over the Chang-la, direction north-east. 

The road, which is much frequented, leads by a very gradual ascent of about four miles: 
to the crest of the pass, which £ estimate at about 17,000 feet high. The descent is easy 
and gradual, down a valley which is at first a little stony, but soou becomes wide, smooth, 
and grassy. After about 12 miles, the road turns east over a sandy alluvial spur to the 
village of Durgu. The pass is excessively easy, and the road does not offer a single 
difficulty. 


5th. Durgu, through Tanksé to Muglib, 15 miles—First south-east to Tantsé, seven 
miles, where there is a village and Government depét at which stores of all kinds, as flour, 
barley, ghee, sheep, &c.,can be procured ; then north-east for eight miles to Muglib, where 
there is a small village, and wide grassy camping grounds, ‘The road ia good, and nearly 
level, running along the stream, and generally over smooth lawn-like turf. 


6th. Muglib to Lukung, 14 miles.—First 12 miles south-east, along a narrow and almost 
level sandy ravine, to near the head of the Pangong lake ; the road then turns north over a 
plain of deep sand for two miles to the small hamlet of Luking (Lukhing—the “ fountain 
lis hollow,” or “fountain valley’), ‘The ravine above Muglib evidently once drained the 

angong lake. It widens out in several parts of its course, and contains three or four small 
fresh-water lakes, which are fringed with grass. Along the sandy bed of the ravine, the 
Myricaria elegans and a yellow honeysuckle grow in great luxuriance, and a beautiful 
yellow-flowered Clematis is seen hanging in festoons from the rocks on either hand. 


From Lukung a direct road runs south-east along the Pangong lake through Shushul 


to the Indus, and then direct either by Rupshu to Lahoul, or by the Parang-la to eat 
or 
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nor traders passing between our provinces and Yarkand this route would save five or six 
marches over the one round by Léh, and is everywhere easy.* 


ath. Lukung, through Chugra to Lunha, 13 miles—The road first runs seven miles 
north-east over some gravelly ridges, and up a grassy valley to Chugra, where there 1s a 
larger camping and grazing: ground of the Pangong shepherds and herdsmen, aud which is 
the last permanent residence in this direction; and then east up a gravelly valley for six 
miles, to a grassy camping ground called Lungka (Lung-kha, “ valley snow ”) at the foot 
of the Marsimik pass. The road is good, and the ascent very easy; wood, grass, and water 
are plentiful. The word Chugra or Chaga means “ washing place,” and there is a slightly 
warm spring containing soda, which is much resorted tu for the puipose of washing new 
“ pattiis ’—woollen cloth, Small trout abound in the stream. About two miles north- 
east of Lukung, there is a grassy valley, which is every year occupied by traders from 
Chanthinz, who come in the summer with hundreds of sheep laden with wool, salt, &c., 
which they barter with the Ladakhis and others for grain, flour, cotton goods, and other 
articles. ‘These men are called Chak-pa (Chagpa— cut-throats”), and come from 
Maching, a district about one month’s journey to the eastward ; they were formerly a race 
of Tartar robbers, but have been forced by the L’hassa government into following the 
more harmless occupation of trade. 


sth. Lungha, over the Marsimih Pass to Gunlé, about 18 miles.—First nearly cast for 
about five miles to the ep of the pass, which is nearly 19,000 Jeet high, but ils ascent is 
very easy and gradual. From the crest of the pass the road descends to the north down 
a varrow valley for about 13 miles to Gunlé, passing through two camping grounds called 
Rimdi (Ringdi, the “ long valley”), and Pang-long (the “ grassy valley’). The descent 
is very gradual, and quite easy for laden horses, and a very little labour employed in clear- 
ing away stones, &c., over two or three miles of the roughest part would make the road 
quite good. Fuel and grass are found almost everywhere. Gunlé (‘‘ winter inclosure ”) is, 
as ifs name implies, a winter residence resorted to by the Pangong shepherds. 


9th. Gunlé to Gogra, about 20 miles—The road first runs north down the Gunlé stream 
for seven miles to near Pamchalan on the Changchungmo iver, then turns over a low 
sandy spur, and runs east up the left bank of the Changchungmo river for about seven 
miles ; it then crosses the stream by a ford, and continues north-east over a low niountain 
ridge, lying in the bend of the river, to Gogra (the “garlic ground’), where there isa 
wide level grassy camping ground covered with bushes of Myricaria, Gogra is situated in 
the upper valley of the Changchungmo, a few miles above the acute bend that the river 
takes in the middle part of its course. At Pamchalan, or Pamlan, as it is also called, there 
is quite a jungle of Myricaria elegans, and abundance of pasture, and both this place and 
Gogra are winter pasture grounds of the shepherds, The road is everywhere easy and 
nearly level, but is rather heavy in places from deep sand and pebbly gravel. 

The river at the crossing is about 100 yards wide, and is divided into three or four 
channels ; it has a rapid stream, and when at its highest is about four feet deep. It runs 
over a level, shingly, and not rocky bottom, which very much lessens the difticulty of 
crossing. The water varies greatly in depth, not only at different seasons, but also at 
different times of the day. It is always lowest in the morning, begins to rise about noon, 
reaches its height shortly after nightfall, and sinks again by morning. The daily rise in 
clear weather 1s from 12 to 18 inches, and is owing to tiie melting of the snow of the 
previous day on the mountain near the head of the river. The river is fullest at the end of 
May, and again from the middle of July to the middle of August. I crossed it twice on 
foot, the second time on July 25th ; there was then about three feet of water in the deepest 
part. It presented no difficulty of any kind, and would never be any obstacle to traffic 
like the Shyok river on the other route, as it is, I believe, always easily fordable in the fore- 
noon. ‘Two English travellers who crossed it about a fortnight later than I did, described 
it as being a little deeper, but their baggage was carried over on yake without damage. 

There is another route, which continues eastward up the left bank of the Changchungmo 
river to its bend at Kyam, and which was taken by Mr. Johnson in his journey to Khotan. 
It is considerably longer than the one I followed, and as the river has to be crossed twice 
within two miles, it is no saving in that respect. 


loth. From Gogra the road crosses the northern bend of the Changchungmo river, and 
runs north-east up the Changlung valley for about 16 miles to near the foot of the pass 
over the range of mountains bounding the Changchungmo valley to the north. 


The 





* Nore.— The stages on these routes are as follows :— 

“4 ae en a Man-\ Basy level road along south shore of the Pangong lake. 

3 and 4. Shushal over a low pass to the Indus at Chumathang. There are also fords and ferries 

over the Indus at Mya and Nima, a few miles higher up. 

5. Chumathang to Puga. 
From Puga there are two routes, one leading by the Tsho Morari lake and Parang)a (pass) 
reaches Spiti in six marches. The pass is steep and high, but this route is now often fol- 
lowed by the traders of Spiti and Bisnhar coming to Léh. The other reaches Rupshu in two 
marches from Puga, and there joins the main road from Kulu and Lahoul to Ladikh at a 
point seven marches dietant from Kenlung in Laboul. 
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The Changchungmo river from its source first rans east by south to a point a few miles 
below Gogra and opposite Kyam; it then turns due west, which course it retains to its 
junction with the Shyok, so that the road crosses it twice. I found this ford less deep than 
the first, and easier to cross. The water begins to rise about two hours earlier than at the 
first, and attains its height about sunset. The path up the Changlung (“ Eastern Valley”) 
was generally very easy over gravelly alluvial slopes, and the ascent very gradual. Iu a few 
places the road requires a little making to avoid frequently crossing the stream, which, 
however, is not deep. Seven miles above Gogra the Changlung valley widens out into a 
flat basin, full of hot springs and fountains, and six miles above this it divides into two 
ravines; one, with the larger stream coming down from the right or north-east, leads over 
a high (over 19,000 feet) and rather rough but perfectly easy pass to Nischu, uorth of the 
range: we followed this road on the outward journey. The other ravine from the left or 
north-Ly-west leads over a Much easicr pass, at least 1,000 feet lower than the other, and 
with the most gradual easy aseent and descent. ‘This second pass we di-covered on going, 
and on our relurn came over it aud found the road wnuch the shorter of the two as well as 
better. At the junction of the two ravines is a lofty pyramidal mountain, scarped at the 
base, where it displays regular strata of sandstone and slate rocka, dipping froin each side 
towards the centre, and meeting at nearly a right angle. This makes a most unmistakable 
land-mark. Thad cairns of stenes erected here and at many other places to mark the road, 
and in this rainless climate they will last for ycars. 

At the camping ground, and almost everywhere up the valley to within five or six 
miles of the pass, [uel and grass were plentiful. 


llth. From the head of the Changlung valley over the pass to Nischu, about 15 miles— 
The read at first ascends gradualiy for about nine miles in a northerly direction to the top 
of the puss, then turns nearly east and descends gently along the banks of a small stream 
for about six miles to its junction with another stream from the south-east. The latter 
leads down from the high pass crossed by Mr. Johnson, and the valley at the junction of 
the two streams is called in his route maps Nischu (“ ‘The two Waters’). ‘This, as well as 
nearly all the names of places beyond Changchungmo, are arbitrary, and quile unknown to 
the peuple, even to those who have travelled through the country. The Tibetans have the 
most fertile imaginations for inventing names, and with the exception of a few well known 
places they give new names on every fresh occasion that offers. 

The route I have just described seems to be by far tle shortest and easiest of those over 
this range of mountains, and the pass much lower than any of the others. ‘There is a pass 
still further west, which was crossed by A. Schlagintweit, of whose journey | saw frequent 
traces, but it is much higher and more difficult. It is called Buo-la (“Cave Pass”), from 
some caves in the ravine on the south side. This range of mountains is the eastern con- 
tinuation of the Karakorum range. In the Nischu valley, for many miles down, there is 
neither grass nor fuel, and, though water is plentiful, there is scarcely a trace of vezetation 
of any kind. 

From this point the baggage yaks, and other animals, were sent back to the other s:de of 
the pass, as there was known tobe a scarcity of pasture on a-head ; one pony only was 
taken on.by the Vakil, and the baggave was carried by coolies. 

J have thus far given the route in short stages, which can be changed at pleasure, as 
camiping-grounds exist almost everywhere, well supplied with grass and fuel, and the 
marches can be lengthened or shortened to suit the convenience of the traveller. 


12th, Nischu to a camping ground on the plain north of the Changchungmo range of 
mountains, about 22 miles.—The road first runs north down the valley for nine miles, then 
turns north-by-west across a series of broud, flat, gravelly ridges for five more to the edge 
of a wide level plain, in which the outermost ridge ends abruptly in a descent of 200 
or 300 fect. This plain (called Zlang-ri-thang—‘‘ Mountain Plain”) stretches far 
away to the north, in which direction it is bounded, at a distance of about 20 miles, by a 
range cf rocky mountains almost bare of snow, Just before reaching the plain, the dry 
clay bec of an old lake is crossed, Descending on to the plain, the road runs nearly due 
north, making for a castle-like rocky eminence in the centre of the opposite range, and 
after about cight miles meets with a chain of small fresh water poois and rills lying in a 
long shallow hollow or ravine, which forms an excellent camping ground. The ravine has 
a direction from west to east, and comes from the snowy ranges to the south and west. In 
some seasuns there is here a stream of water, which flows north-east into Tso-thang lake, 
15 miles distant. If there is no water to be found here on the surface, it can, I believe, 
always be got by digging down a few inches, as the ground here never dries up. Fuel is 
abundant on the surface of the plain, but there is no grass; horses, however, eat the tufts 
of Eurotia, which grow almost everywhere, and constitute the only food of the antelope in 
these regions. 


13th. From last encampment, nearly due north, across the plain to its northern edge, and 
then down a ravine to a camping ground near the centre of the opposite range of mountains ; 
total distance about 23 miles. —'lhe road ‘first lies nearly due north across the plain, over 
sand and gravel, for about 12 miles, then crosses a wide flat-topped gravelly ridge some 300 
or 400 feet high, and five miles across. This is the actual watershed of the range, and all 
the valleys to the north run down by more or less tortuous course through a belt of rocky 
mountains to a second large plain lying 15 miles to the north-east. From the top of the 
ridge just mentioned, any one of these ravines may be followed, and all contain water and 
grass 
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graes in some part of their course. This range of rocky mountains runs in a geueral direc- 
tion north-west to south-east, and about its centre rise two remarkable lofty craggy 
eminences, visible from a great distunce as they tower above all the others near them, and 
between the two, over a low pass, lies the shortest route, as far as I cuuld judge, though by 
following the ravine, either to the right or Icft of them, no pass has to be crossed. These 
two eminences are from one tv two miles apart, the more easterly has somewhat the form 
of a vast dome with a rugged broken surface, the other to the left looks like a square tower 
with a smail central peak or spire sising out of a sloping conical base, conspicuous for the 
red and purple rocks on its surface. Immediately alter leaving the Nischu valley, these 
two peaks form most conspicuous features in the landscape. 

Alter crossing the ridge between the two, and turning over a low sandy spur to the right, 
the read turns north down a gorge through lofty cliffs of white quartz, rising in broken 
peaks to a height of 1,000 feet and upwards, and enters a verdant valley with the mountain 
slopes green with grass, and a stream of clear water running down the centre, through turfy 
banks carpeted with flowers. Thie march way be divided by crossing the large pluin in a 
direction north-by-east to a large lake, called ‘ls0-thang (“ Lake of the Plain’’), and cucamp- 
ing on its margin, the water of the lake is somewhat brackish, but quite potable; fuel is 
found near it, but no grass. On our way out we encamped on the north side of this lake, 
but returning, we left it six or seven miles to the east, and thus saved a wareh, 


14th. From the last camp among the mountains, 12 miles north-west, tu a place called 
Thaldat.—The direction is first north-west over a low pass, then north down a wide sandy 
valley, and lastly west, over a wide, low, gravelly spur, to the foot of a lofty pinnacle-like 
crag, which terminates one of the spurs of the central range of mountains and overhangs a 
second wide plain. This plain, like the first, extends far away to the north and east, and 
contains several salt lakes, and the surface is over a large extent covered with white saline 
efflore scence, in some places a foot and more in depth; on the east side of this rock isa 
verdant grassy hollow, through which a small stream of clean sweet water rans north 
towards the nearest salt lake, though, like all other streams in this region, it sinks into the 
sandy soil before it reaches the open plain, Fuel is plentiful all round. Two miles beyond 
this, und on the west side of the same crag, there is a second path of verdure, surrounding 
a number of springs and small ponds of intensely salt bitter water; one of them is, how- 
ever, only brackish, and quite fit for drinking. Both these places were called Thuldat by 
the guide, and the name seemed well known to mauy of the coolies; it means, “ Ice, or 
Snow Ground,” and is so called fiom a lake of snow about a mile to the north, out in the 
open plain. It is called Mupothang in the new survey map, but as this word has an objec- 
tionable meaning in the Tibetan language, the name Thaldat, given by the coolies, and 
which seemed well known, is far preterable. 

From this place two roads may be taken; one leads north-east, across the salt plain, to 
the foot of the mountain on its noith side, and then over the Katai Diwan (pass), aud 
throug: a valley among the mountains to the Karakash. This route, which is described hy 
Mr. Jolson in his published report, gives a distance of nearly 50 miles without fresh wa.vr, 
and almost without grass; and the other route, which I followed, leads north-west along the 
foot of the mountains to a pass at the west corner of the salt plain, and then traverses a 
third level plain to the valley at the head of the Karakash. [t is shorter than the other, 
and grass, fuel, and water are plentiful about midway. 


15. From Thaldat, 12 miles north-west along the side of the salt plain, then siz miles 
over a low pass to a valley called by the coolies Patsalung.—The road at fir-t skirts the base, 
of the range of mountains on the south-west side of the salt plain for 10 miles, then crosses 
a wide sandy valley :unning down from the westward to a smal] patch of swampy ground 
at the foot of a rocky spur, where fuel and water are procurable, and which forms a good 
camping ground. The water caunot always be obtained without digging below the surface. 
From this the road ascends gently up a ravine to the north-west, and crosses a low easy 
pass 600 or 700 feet high, anc descends by an equally gentle slope to Patsalung (the 
“ Soda Valley”), a valley opening out into the south end ofa third large plain, which is in 
great part covered with salt, and contuins three or four salt lakes, At the lower part of 
the vallev we found abundant fuel and water, and on the sides of the hills, leading up to the 
pass, grass was plentiful. 


16. From the last halting place 20 miles nearly due north to @ camping ground in a wide 
grassy valley called Lon-ding, about nine or 10 miles from the Karahash river—The road 
at first turned north by west across a wide sandy valley, and along the base of a Tange of 
mountains bounding the third salt plain* on its west side, then crossed the. plain to its 
northern corner, and skirting the east side of a salt lake, entered the Lon-ding (“ Valley 
Plain”), a broad, grassy valley, containing springs of fresh water, fuel, &c. in abundance, 
There is unlimited pasturage for animals in and around this valley. This march was rather 
heavy, owing to having to cross, for 10 or 12 miles, a surtace of rough salt, inte which the 
feet sank at every step; much of this may; however, be avuided by skirting the siles of 
the plain, and crossing at the narrowest part, about half way, where it is little over four 


miles across; by this a few miles are added to the length of the march, ‘his aie or 
. 20 miles 








* The route taken by A. Schalgintweit, in 1657, skirted the N.E. side of this plain, and that followed by 
Mr. Johnaon kept amongst the mountains to the N.E. without emerging on this plain at all. 
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The route detailed 
gives 16 stages, but 
merchants could do 
it in 12 or 13 days. 


Comparison of the 
Karakorum route, 
now generally used, 
and the Chang- 
chungmo route. 


Difficulties of the 
Karakorum route. 
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20 miles is the longest in the whole journey, without finding water, grass, or fuel on the 
road. 


17th. From the camp in Lon-ding to the Karakash river, nine or 10 miles,—First north 
for five miles along the valley, then north-west by the dry bed of an old lake, and down a 
rather steep sandy ravine, between banks of boulder alluvium, to the Karakash, some 20 
miles from its source. 

This river here runs in a gorge, 200 or 300 yards across, and divides into numerous 
channels, running between beds of grass and flowers, with granile boulders strewn all 
about; there are a few roofless huts on each side of the river, built by previous travellers, 

From this point there is a well-known route down the Karakash river to Shadula, one o, 
the halting places on the road to Yarkand by the Karakorum pass, and four or five marches 
north of that pass, and eight or nine from Yarkund. I had with me three men who had 
been down the Karakash to Shadula. The distance is about five marches, and they all 
described the road as level and easy, and afler the first march abounding in grass, fuel, &e, 
Lower down, the valley contains thick jungle. 

It is a much {frequented pasture ground of the nomad shepherds of Yarkand and 
Khotav. Mohamed Amin, who accompanied A. Schlagintweit in 1857, gives the same 
description of it. 

5. In the above route I have given the distance to the valley near the head of the Kara- 
kash ag 16 marches, but it can easily be reached in 12 or 13, and merchants with their 
laden horses would seldom take longer, as they frequently go 25 and 30 miles a day. On 
my return journey I reached Leb in 13 marches, walking the whole way, and crassed the 
pass into the Changchungmo valley in five marches from the Karakash, the baggage being 
carried all the time by coolies. This route, in fact, is nut longer than that by the Karakorum 
pass. 


6. In discussing the comparative merits of these two routes between Ladakh and 
Yarkund, J will first point out some of the difficulties of the Karakorum road, that are 
invariably compiained of by the traders and others who have traversed it, and compare them 
with the worst obstacles to be encountered on the other. 


Ist. The pass over the Kailas range from Leh to Nubra.—There are two roads from Leh 
one leading over the Kardong pass, which is 17,500 feet high, excessively steep and stony, 
and has nearly 1,000 feet of steep glacier on the north side, and cannot be crossed by 
Jaden horses. All merchandise coming from Yarkand has consequently to be carried over 
on yaks, at considerable expense (two rupees is charged for each horse load), and involving 
serious delay, from the merchandise being often detained [rom one to five weeks in Nubra 
before carriage can be procured. Unladen horses even cross at great risk. The other 
pass above Leh, the Sabu or Diger pass, though less steep and stony than the Kardong, 
and free from glacier, is 100 feet higher, is rough and difficult, and laden horses are seldom 
taken across, whereas the Changli over the same Kailfs range on the road to Chang- 
chungmo is lower than the Kardong pass, has no snow in summer, the ascent and descent 
are very gentle and easy, and laden horses cross it without the least risk or difficulty, and a very 
little labour would render it perlectly good for camels. It is by far the easiest pass across 
this range of mountains north of the Indus. I have now crossed five of the passes over 
this range, and the Changla was the only one fit for Jaden horses. 


and. The Shyok river, which has to be crossed in Nubra district, is at some seasons 
most formidable. The easiest ford is at Deskit, and when I crossed it, in August last year, 
the water was nearly a mile broad: and as, owing to the force of the current, this had to 
be crossed obliquely downwards, it doubled the actual extent of water. The river was 
divided into three or four channels, and was, in some places, nearly four feet deep, with a 
very rapid stream, so that the baggave could cnly be taken over on men’s shoulders, and 
the passage of the river was difficult, and much more formidable than the Changchungmo 
could ever be. The latter is little above 100 yards broad, seldom over three feet deep, and 
never unfordable. 


3rd. The range of mountains between the Nubra valley and Upper Shyok takes three 
days to cross, and opposes two high passes, both very steep and stony, and on one there is 
a considerable extent of glacier, which is often both dangerous and difficult : whereas the 
Marsimik pass, between Pangong and Changchungmo, though nearly 19,000 fect high, is 
quite free from snow in summer, and the ascent and descent are very gradual and easy, and 
its height is quite lost from being so little raised above the valley on each side; the next 
pass leading out of Changchungmo to the north is still simpler, and one might ride over 
both with perfect comfort without once having to dismount, Beyond this there is nothing 
worthy the name of a pass. 


4th. The Shyok river has again to be crossed at Sarsil (Sas4r), and though smaller than 
in Nubra is deep and rapid, and often difficult. This year already the horse of one of the 
Hajis with all his property has been carried away in the torrent. 


5th. Between Sarsil and Shadula, five or six marches, there are two high passes, the 
Karakorum and the Sukit Diwan, both very rough and stony, and no grass or fuel are 
found over nearly the whole distance; on the other route, after the Changchungmo, the 
only pass is a mere hill of 700 or 800 feet, and nearly the whole way from the Changchung- 
mo to the Karakash, six easy marches, is over smooth level sand and gravel; water is 


found 
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found at the end of every stage; fuel grows almost everywhere; and there are only three 
stages without grass, and only two of these are successive ; so that in every way this route 
contrasts most favourably with the Karakorum. None of these roads are very suitable for 
cattle or sheep, as these animals require so much grass; but for horses, which eat gram, 
the Changchungmo offers no difficulties, as the merchants always carry with them a litle 
barley for fodder. 


7. The custom now is to take two spare horses for every laden animal, to carry grain 
and fuel and allow for casualties ; and each year not less than 20 per cent. of the horses 
die on the road from exhaustion and falling among the huge stones that strew the puth, 
from avalanches, and from being Jost in the torrents, It is pitiable to see the state in 
which most of the animals reach the journey’s end, and they are seldom able to march 
again with less than six weeks’ or two months’ rest. On account of these risks and diffi- 
cultics the hire of a horse to carry a horse load (about 200 lbs.) o! goods between Leh and 
Yarkand is nearly 50 rupees for little over 30 marches, or at the enormous rate of nearly 
4 annas per pound, ‘The above-mentioned losses are never likely to occur on the Chang- 
chengmo route, as there are no difficult mountain passes, no dangerous torrents, no risks of 
avalanches, and no such rough rocky paths. With very little trouble and labour expended 
on the first pass and in the Changchungmo valley (and { am in hopes that the Cashmere 
Government will do the little that is required for improving the road), camels might tra- 
verse the whole road with the greatest ease. ‘These aummals in Central Asia go over 
much more dificult ground, and the short-legged variety, which is accustomed to the rugged 
barren mountain slopes of the Pamir, is in common use in Yarkand, and a few years ago a 
caravan of these animals actually came over the Karakorum to Ladak; and [ hope there- 
fore that in future years caravans of camels from Central Asia’ will be seen wending their 
way along the sandy plains of the Tibetan Indus. 


8. The Vakeel Kutub Din who went with me is fully alive to the merits of the route, 
and his reports will, I hope, favourably influence his Highness the Maharaja and vain his 
assistance in opening it out to trade. A little Jabour employed in a few of the roughest 
places, a few simple stone huts erected in the most exposed spots, and a plentiful supply of 
grain (such as is now kept at Sarsil) at the present Government depét at Tankse, or still 
better in Changchungmo, would remove the few difficulties the route offers. For many 
years past this route has been so entirely disused, and merchants and others have got such 
wild stories of its difficulties and dangers, mostly of a highly absurd nature, that they may 
not readily take to it. The Yarkand Vakeel, Mahomed Nazar, has just returned by it, 
and has written back from the Karakash to say that he found it very easy and reached’ the 
Karakash with great comfort, and others will in all probability follow. I have heard too 
that there was a more plentiful supply of water when the Vakil went than when I traversed 
the road in July. My sole object in opening the road is to aflurd a means of communica- 
tion between Ladakh and the countries to the north by a way less difficult and dangerous 
than the Karakorum, so that the immense expense of carriage may be diminished, and thus 
one of the great obstacles to trade through these regions removed, 


9. In my hurried journey, which only ovcupied a month, for I was anxious not to be 
absent a day longer than necessary, in order that I might meet the Yarkandi merchants on 
their first arrival at Leh, it was impossible to do more than make very superficial observa- 
tions on the physical features of the country passed through; but the following slight 
sketch of certain points may be of interest. 


The Kailas range, which is crossed immediately after leaving the Indus valley, is almost 
entirely composed of brittle granite, everywhere breaking up into a coarse sandy and 
shingly débris under the influence of the atmosphere, moisture, &c. In the beginning of 
July there was no snow on the south side, even up toa height of 19,000 [eet, except in 
patches and in sheltered situations ; on the north side the snow fields were lower, but the 
continuous snow line was hardly below 19,000 feet. 


After passing Tankse the road lies in a narrow valley, between two masses of lofty moun- 
tains, that on the south-east being chiefly composed of dark gray granite, and that on the 
north of schistose rocks, veined in all directions with a tracing of white quartz, and nearer 
the Pangong lake changing to limestone and gneiss, and conspicuous for the alternate 
strata of black and white rocks which crop out almost everywhere on the lofty precipitous 
sides, This valley, a ravine, is hemmed in by lofty clifts, which are often composed of very 
white gneiss, and must formerly have been the bed of a river draining the great Pangong 
lake, the water of which is now about 150 feet below the pass over which it once flowed, 
Just above Tankse and perched on a narrow ledge of rock is a small gunpa or monastery, 
the last met with in Ladakh in this direction. 


The shores of the Pangong lake everywhere show traces of the water having once 
reached high up the mountain sides, and it many places old beaches are very distinct. ‘I'he 
water is now extremely salt and bitter, but it was once probably fresh, as there are in maay 
erve along its shores regular strata of shells 15 or 20 feet above the present surface. 

found three kinds of shell, a Lynmau,a Planorbis, and a small Bivalve, the Cyclus. 
These shells exist in myriads, and the two first are similar to the fresh water shells now 
found in warmer parts of Ladakh. I observed also regular beds of vegetable matter in 
strata scveral feet thick, and consisting entirely of long leaves of a water plant similar to 
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one now growing in fresh water streams in the neighbourhood, The only existing. animal 

I could find on the lake was a small shrimp-like crustacean of a reddish colour, The 

peor’ of the poe say that the water of the luke is sinking year by year, and 
ave legends of the district having once been very fertile and thickly populated ; now it is 

little more than a sandy desert, and three or four miserable huts at Lukung contain all the 

permanent inhabitants. : 


The cham of mountains between Pangong and Changchungmo is lofty, ranzing from 
19,000 to 21,000 feet, but the sides are everywhere sloping, and the ridges wide and round- 
topped. ‘They consist almost entirely of granite and other igneous rocks, The snow line 
even on the north side is not much below 20,000 feet, except in sheltered aspects, There 
was no snow on the pass (19,000 feet) even early in July, though in sheltered places large 
fields of snow extended much lower down. Vegelation is scanty, but the valleys generally 
have grass in abundance; and a Kurotia, with dry woudy roots, which serve ailuirably for 
fuel, is found almost everywhere. 1 was rather early in the season for flowers, but many 
Primule, Artemisia, Sazifrages aud other plants common in Ladakh were just appearing ; 
and near Gunié ] saw a large patch of a dwar! species of Eliaguus at a height of over 
17,000 fret. 


The Changchungmo valley is in its upper course wide and verdant, and is a reeular 
winter residence of Pangong shepherds and herdsmen. The valley, though 17,000 feet high, is 
shellered, and contains unlimited wood for fuel, Gunlé, Pamchalan, and Gogva are all 
winter camps. At Pamchalén and Gogra are regular jungles of Myricarta elegans, the 
bushes growing eight and ten feet high, with branches spreading wide cnougl to afford 
shelter from the sun’s rays. 


The hot springs up the Changlung valley deserve a few words of notice. Seven miles 
above its junction with the Changchungmo this valley widens out into a small basin about 
one quarter of a mile broad, and one mile long, full of hot springs and fountains, aud the 
surface of the ground covered with white: saline matter, chiefly I believe borax, and other 
soda salts, including common salt, but 1 have not yet teen able to make a. proper analysis, 
The fountains of lot waler are most singular. In one place a boss of stalactite resembling an 
animal’s head, projects out from the side of an overhanging rock, and from its mouth or 
cenire a stream of hot water the size of one’s arm shoots out into the river below, with 
such force that I was unable to hold a thermometer close to the mouth of this natural pipe. 
In another place a masa «f stalactite seven or eight feet high, stood in the middle of the 
river, and {rom its summit two jets of hot water shot upwards hke artificial fountains. The 
temperature of the first spring wns 120° when the stream below was 45° F, All about the 
flat valley were small pools of warm water, fringed with luxuriant grass of a deep green 
colour, and along the sides of the stream and among these pools innumerable minute jets 
of hot water rose up the height of a few inches. Rocks of quartz, stalactite, and variegated 
coloured clays and clay slates, assuming most fantastic forms, were scattered about among 
the springs, and occasional patches of snow cccurred within a few feet of the hot water. 
I noticed Brahminee ducks (“ Casarca Rutila”), a diver and a species of snipe amongst 
the Lot springs. ‘There are also hot springs at Kyam, where the Changchungmis river bends 
round to the west. 


The nountains north of Changchungmo are the eastern continuation of the Karakorum 
range. The main ridge is lofty, and nearly all the passes are over 19,000 feet high, and the 
peaks 1,000 to 1,500 feet higher, but the mountains are generally rounded with sloping 
sides, so that the passes are very easy to cross. In July the snow on the northern face was 
lying pretty generally as low as 19,000 feet, and in the sheltered aspects much lower. 


The lowest pass, by which we :elurmed, was quite free from snow. The gpurs running 
south fiom this range are at the lower parts chiefly composed: of unstratified clays of 
various colours, red, purple, and yelluw, mixed with stratified slate rocks; higher up the 
rocks are chiefly slates and sandsione, and the top of the ridge is granite. On the 
north side of the range the mountains presented a very different appearance, being 
everywhere broad and rvunded, and rocks a situ scarcely anywhere visible, having, as it 
were, melted away under atmospheric influences, and crumbled into heaps of sand slaty 
shingle. Even the tops ol! the highest peaks and ridges are covered with this débris of 
the rocks beneatl), there being no water force to wash it away. Here and there cliffs 
and pinnacles of sandstone or limestone project through this giavelly covering. The 
valleys are broad and shallow, filled up apparently by the same débris, which is brought 
down ly the slowly melting snow, and are nowhere cut into deep channels and ravines, 
as is generally the case in Ladakh. 


North of this range is the first of the vast lake plains traversed in the route to the 
Karakast. It is about 20 miles across, north and south, and much wider in the direction 
east and west. Tt is bounded to the west by a lofty range of rugged mountains with 
snow-clad peaks at a distance of 20 miles. The region to the west of this :ange is 
totally unexplored, and no native seems ever to have visited it; but. 1 have little doubt 
that by a careful examination a much easier way could be discovered to Yarkand than 
that by the Karakash, The mountains present deep gaps between the high peaks, so 
that there must be low easy passes, and once across the range one comes into the waler- 


shed of the Yarkand river, along the course of which there is in all probability an easy route 
to 
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to Yarkand, or at least to the point where that river crosses the Karakorum route, north of 
the pass of that nume. Should such a route be found it would save the discomfort and 
trouble of crossing the salt plains, and most likrly prove the shortest and easiest way. 

To the enstward the mountaius are more distant, and generally appear lower, though 
they present some very high snowy peaks. The surface of the plain is generally a 
coarse sundy clay, and gravel often covered with salsolaceous plants, chiefly a tulty Ewrotia 
with thick woody roots, which, even when quite fresh, burn very briskly, and are the only 
fuel procurable. This plant quite replaces the Tibetan furze calle “ Dama,” a species of 
Caragana, which is found uncer similar conditions in Rupshi, Spiti, &c., but seldom occurs 
north of the Indus. Were it not for this plant these regions would be almost impassable 
for want of fuel, It is called in Tibetan, “ Gapshen,” and there are two varieties of the 
plant, which is found in almost all situations, on the dry saudy plains aud on the barren 
mountain slopes, between the Indus and the Karakésh rivers. 


Another plant of the umbelliferous oder, an Aster, called hy the natives “ Palu,” and 
which is used by the Lamas for incense, is also found in many places in these regions, It 
too grows in spreading tufls, and has diy woody roots, which burn well, but the roots are 
too thin to be of much ase for fuel. 


A considerable extent of the surface of this plain is composed of a bed of fine lavustrine 
clay, sometimes rising in low cliffs and ridges, containing regular strata of dry water-weeds, 
resembling those at Pangong lake. 1 could find, however, no traces of shells or fossils. 
In this plain I saw two large lakes, one close to the northern edge, called Tso-thang— 
before mentioned; the other a few miles further south. There are also said to be some 
larger lakes to the eastward. The level of the plain is about 17,000 feet above the sea. 
Antelopes are seen in great abundance on the plain, and a few kyang (wild horse); they 
feed on the young shoots of the Furotia. 


The ranges of mountain north of this plain are in great part composed of slate rocks, but 
the lofty craggy ridges in the centre are chiefly of limestone, sandstone, and quartz. 
The spurs runnmg down to the northwards are generally of clay slate of variegated colours, 
arranged in thin brittle flakes, and the strata much contorted, The saline springs and 
‘efflorescence seems to be almost always connected with this particular formation. In this 
‘Tange are numerous antelope, kyang, and wild yak. J also observed traces of wolves. The 
only birds I saw weve a few ravens and mountain finches, but I found the remains of a 
‘deserted eagle’s nest, which contained many hundred antelopes’ horns, several horse,’ shoes, 
and other strange articles. 


The second plain, north-east of this range, is about 16,000 feet above the cea. It 
stretches far away to the north-east and east, but is broken up by low ranges of hills. It 


contains numerous salt lakes, and the surface is over a considerable extent deeply covered 
with saline matter. 


About a mile from the halting place called Thaldat is one of these lakes, the northern 

art of which is all salt water; but the southera half forms a lake of frozen snow lying out 

in the open plain, and nearly two miles from the nearest hills, which themselves were quite 
bare of snow on the 15th July. 


The suow lake was about two miles long,-one and a half broad, and eight or 10 feet deep, 
with a few inches of clear water running below the snow. On crossing it, I could see in 
the fissures and crevices that, a foot or two below the surface, the snow was frozen into 
semi-transparent green ice, exactly resembling viacier ice. It is, in fact, a glacier out in an 
open plain, and not fed by snow mountains. I imagine that in winter an immense drift of 
snow is heaped up against the hills to the south by driving north winds, and that this lake 
or hollow is filled with such an accumulation that it does not melt in the short summer of 
these regions. North-west of this plain, and separated from it by a range of mountains 
which we crossed by a low pass, is a third plain of a similar character, also containing 
several salt lakes. ‘The northern half is covered to a depth of several feet with saline 
matter, soft, white, and powdery on the surface, but hard and crystalline below. The 
surface is often rough like the waves of the sea, rising up in ridges of solid salt six and 
eight feet high, and sinking into hollows of the same depth. With the afternoon winds 
this salt was blown up in driving clouds, like dust-storms in the plains of India, which, 
combined with the hot sun and cold dry air, were most irritating to the skin and eyes, The 
glare from the surface also was very trying, and produced effects like snow-blindness. I 
observed the Tartar coolies make what to me was a novel use of their pigtails. They un- 
plaited them, and tied them across their eyes, to protect them from the glare. This plain 
continues uninterruptedly to the vulley at the head of the Karakash, without any intervening 
mountain ranze, though in the latest survey map* a ridge is made to cross it nearly ae 

middle. 





* The arrangement of these mountains in this map is incorrect. The dark ridge marked os running 
nearly east and west in latitude 35°'38' and 34’, and east longitude 79° 20’ to 30’, does not exist in this 
direction. This ridge in reality runs nearly due north, and separates the “salt lake” south of the “encamp- 
ment Karakash” (of map) from the larger “salt lake” to the south-west ; and in the situation that this 
range is made to occupy in the map there is what I have described aa the third salt plain, an immense level 
expense, 2U miles long, north and south, and from five to 15 or 16 miles across in the opposite direction, and 
containing four or five aalt lakes. It is-separated by the range I have just noticed as lying nearly north 
and south from the fourth salt plain. 
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Fourth lake plain middle, West of this plain, but separated from it by a rugged mountain ridge, is a fourth 
described. plain of like nature, and containing a large salt lake, Into this we were conducted by the 
mistoke of the guide, who sroihieed a short cut across the mountain. On reaching the 
fourth plain we discovered our error, and had to return over the intervening range, and ut 
nightfall found ourselves on the side of the rough field of salt already mentioned, and had 
to encamp without fuel or water, and consequently without food; the next morning had a 
maarch of 10 miles over the salt before we reached water. ‘The thermometer in the morning 
stood at 4° F. or 28° below freezing point. At its northern extremity the third plain ends 
in the Lunding valley, which, after four or five miles, suddenly dips down by a narrow, 
The Karakash river, sandy ravine, to the Karakash river, which is here about 15,500 feet high. Its source is 
pale source and in some glaciers and snow fields among high granite peaks to the north-east. These plains 
BUS. have all evidently once been vast lakes, probably of fresh water, and draining into the 
Karakash river, On the sides of the surrounding hills, up to a_height of 150 feet, are seen 
old beaches rising in regular terraces, The mountains round are chiefly slaty, with peaks 

of granite and other igneous rocks, 


Appearance of The mountains north of the Karakash are granite, exactly resembling the brittle granite 

mountains north of of Ladakh. South of the river slate rocks prevail. Over all these regions antelopes are 

the Karakash river. ¢ommon, and near the Karakash I saw kyang, and traces of wild yak (Droug), also a few 
hares, brahinini ducks, and a species of snipe. ; - 


Salt plains have Over the sult plains there is little or no vegetation, except the Eurotia, and even this 

ne lee does not grow where there is much salt; but amongst the mountains, between the two first 

fioubtatis betwee plains, some Artemisia and the Eurotia were plentiful; here, too, the slopes were clothed 

these plains, with grass (Carea), and many flowers, chiefly Primulw, a Ranunculus and Sazifraye, and 
a very handsome yellow Ligularia grew along the sides of the springs, At the head of 
the Karakash the ground was carpeted with bright flowers. A yellow Primula, the 
Androsace, grew in wide patches. Two or three species of Saussurea, some small Cruci- 
Sera, a blue Nepeta, a liguininous plant not in flower, Sazifrages, and several other plants 
pede the Eurotia, were common, but there were no shrubs or vegetation of larger 
growth. 


Remarks on climate 10, With regard to climate, the most striking points are the extreme dryness and the 
Cisne rents tra- extremes of heat and cold. In Changchungmo valley, on July 9th, at a height of 17,000 
. feet above the sea, the thermometer was 31, at sunrise, 75° at noon in a tent, and 212° 
(a black bulb sun thermometer) in the sun’s rays. On the 25th July, in the same place, it 

only sunk to 40° at sunrise. 


Temperature of frst — On the first plain, on July 13th and 14th, the thermometer at sunrise was 10° and 13°. 


salt plain. July 22nd, on the same plain, it was 19° at sunrise. 
‘Temperature and On the third salt plain (elevation 16,000 feet), the thermometer on July 18th, stood at 4° 
elevation of the at sunrise. 


Phied pis: At Londing, near the Karakash, on July 19th and 20th, the minimum temperature was 


22° and 24°, It was evident that extreme nocturnal cold lasts the greater part of the year 
on these elevated plateaus, and it probably freezes every night. The cold was, however, 
decidedly less towards the end than at the beginning of July. On the evening of July 16th 
it began to snow, and continued nearly all mght, and in the morning the whole plain was 
covered to the depth of an inch or two; this all disappeared ina few hours, Rain is 
probably unknown in these regions. 


ve a In the valley of the Karakash we seemed suddenly to enter a warmer climate, so great 
leashes the Kara- was the contrast after the open plains, and the more advanced state of the vegetation 


showed the same. I[n the daytime the heat of the sun was intense. I was forced to leave 
my sun thermometer in Changchungmo, but I am sure that the sun was as hot on the 
northern plains as in that valley, where the thermometer rose to 212° (more than 30° above 
the boiling point of water). ‘lhere can hardly be another country in the world where the 
thermometer rises from 4° to 212° in a few hours. The cold at night evidently accounts 
for vegetation being so scanty, even in places wel] supplied with water. All the lakes, 
fresh and salt, and generally the ruuning streams, were partially frozen in the mornings. 


Prevailing winds, Another point to be noticed in the climate was the constancy and the regularity of the 
winds. 

Duiing the forenoon the wind was always light and uncertain, blowing more or less from 
the south. In the afternoon it veered round to the west and north-west, and blew steadily, 
and by evening rose to almost a hurricane from the same quarter; three or four hours 
after sunset it fell again, and went round to the north, and in the morning blew a gentle but 
cold air from the east. This occurred every day, but the further north we went the earlier 
in the alternoon the westerly wind rose and the greater was its violeuce. 

I did not observe the almost cloudless skies of Ladakh proper, but noticed that clouds 
blew up almost every afternoon and disappeared again during the night. This may have 
been accidental, as there has been more than the average of cloud this season in Ladakh 
itself. 

Hf, Cayley, on Special Duty. 

Ladakh, 18 August 1868, 
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(Foreign Department.— Political —No. 197.) 
The Governor General of India in Council to the Secretary of State for India. 


Simla, 2 November 1868. 
1. We lave the honour to transmit, for the information of Her Majesty’s 
Government, a copy of two memoranda drawn up by Mr. J. D. Forsyth, the Com- 
missioner of the Julinder Division, of which one relates to the present condition 
and future prospects of trade with Ceutral Asia. . * * ‘ * 


2. We also forward a copy of the letter from the Punjab Government, under 
cover of which the first-mentioned memorandum was received, together with a 
transcript of our reply. 


3. You will observe that we have confined our reply, at present, to the com- 
mercial aspect of the question. 7 * : « * * * 


Trapt with Centra ASIA. 
(No. 1.) 


From 1. H. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to Government, Punjab and its Dependencies, 
to W. S. Seton-Karr, Esq., Secretary to Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment, with Governor General (No. 334-366) ; dated 23 September 1868. 


I am desired by the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor to transmit herewith, for the 
consideration of his Excellency the Vicerov in Council, two printed copies of a memorandum 
by Mr. Forsyth, Commissioner of the Julinder Division, on the subject of trade with 
Central Asia. 


2. Mr. Forsyth, while absent from his post on privilege leave, has availed himself of the 
opportunity to visit Ladakh, where he has met large numbers of traders, as wellas the envoy 
depnted last year by the Kooshbegee to the Maharaja of Jamoo, who was then on his way 
back to his master in Yarkand. From the former he has obtained much information 
regarding the present state and future prospects of trade with Tibetan Tartary, a good deal 
of which has been embodied in this paper; while he has succeeded in inducing the envoy to 
return to Yarkund by the Changchungmo route, which is now known to be far easier than 
the ordinary route over the Karakoram range, and with which the envoy, in the last 
letter received from him by Mr. Forsyth, expresses himself highly pleased so far as he had 
gone. Avery full and valuable account of this route, so faras it lies within the Maharaja’s 
territory, has been submitted by Dr. Cayley, who has recently traversed it; and so soun as 
the letter-press shall have been corrected and revised by that gentleman, a copy wili be 
forwarded for the information of Government. 


3. Without entering here into the political and military questions discussed by Mr. Forsyth 
in the latter part of his pamphlet, regarding which opinions will necessarily differ, the 
Lieutenant-Governor trusts that it will be found to contain much that is of great value at 
the present time in connection with Central Asian trade, and the modes in which it may be 
best promoted; and he considers this officer entitled to great credit for the energy and 
persistence with which he has followed up this subject and thus Jar completed his inquiries, 
by visiting in person the only locality at which information on the subject is at present 
largely obtainable. His pamphlet fully bears out the account given by Dr. Cayley in the 
documents already submitted to Government; and all appear, in His Honour’s judzment, 
very clearly to show how important this trade is likely to become, if due attention be paid 
and encouragement given to it by Government, at the present juncture. 


4. The appointment of a representative or consul (designated in the Tartar countries an 
Akshal) from amongst the more intelligent of the subjects of the Kooshbegee, is a measure 
which the Lieutenant-Governor considers especially deserving of consideration, This 
measure has been, on several occasions, proposed heretofore, aud was suggested to the 
authorities at the India House by the undersigned on his late visit to England, with the 
concurrence, it is believed, of Sir Robert Montgomery, the late Lieutenant-Governor. It is 
one which can be readily carried out, if Yakub Kooshbegee assent toit, without running the 
risk of compromising our Government in any way ; while it will show that the importance 
of the trade is appreciated, and will be productive, if judiciously carried out, of much 
advantage and support to our subjects trading with Yarkand or other parts of the Koosh- 
begee’s dominions. Itis a measure which is universally adopted by the Tartar races, and 
those who have commercial dealings with them, for the regulation of all matters connected 
with trade; and His Honour trusts that, in the event of friendly advances being made by 
the Kooshbegee, of which there is now little doubt, he may be authorised to carry it out 
with that ruler’s assent. 

(signed) T. H. Thornton, 
Secretary tu Government, Punjab. 
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(Exrract.)}—Memoranpum By Mpa. Forsyth, on Thape with Centra Asia. 


(No, 2.) 


In wy report of the 4th July lost, a detailed account was given of an interview with 
Dewan Nehal Chund, Minister of His Highness the Maharaja of Cashmere, which resulted 
in the subusission of proposals to establish a large tair at Leh, in Ladakh. His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor was pleased to approve of these proposals; and his Highness the 
Maharaja also according a hearty assent, issued the necessary notices, and dispatched one 
e his confidential servants to meet me at Leh, and make all the necessary arrangements for 
the fir. 

Mohamad Nazr, Vakeel of Yakub Bez, Kooshbegee, on his return from Cashmere 
delayed his departure from Leh, on purpose to ascertain the nature of these arrangements. ; 

Wuzeer Ge-!.acn «f Mundi, one of the most influential personages and largest traders 
in this part of the country, hearing what was ging on, asked permission to accompany ine 
on the journey, and rendeied most valuable aid by his counsel. 

Tara Chund, Hon:vary Magistrate of Lahoul, also accompanied me. 

Two years ago, when the question of opening out trade with Ladakh and Central Asia was 
first broached, the state uf aflairs looked very unpromising. 

The road from Kulu through the outlying British province of Lahoul was scarcely 
passable for laden animals. As I travelled along Lahoul towards the frontier, in 1866, my 
ears were assailed by continuous complaints of the oppression, exactions, and positive 
plunder of our traders by the Ladakh officials. The recognised duties were so heavy as to 
become prohibitive, and yet they were mild compared with the illegal cesses exturted by 
the officials. Whilst I was passing through Lahoul, the Maharaja’s avents were going from 
village to village levying tribute trom British subjects for the benefit of their master. 

Beyond the Cashmere border we knew little of whit events were taking place, beyond 
the fact that the Mahomedans had cast off the Chinese yoke, and with it all commercial 
connection with the East, and their necessity was evidently our opportunity ; but beyond 
this one encouraging fact there was little to oppose to th: opinion expressed by many that 
the idéa of «pening out commerce with Central Asia by such a line was purely chimerical. 

Within the short space of two years, however, everything has changed. 

At a comparatively insignificant cost, not more than 500 7. having been expended up to 
the present time, the road [rom Kulu to the Ladakh border has been rendered passable for 
laden animals. Rivers have been bridged, steep ascents have teen reduced to easy 
gradients, and for another sum cf 500 2. the whole road will be rendered complete. 

The tribute paid to Cashmere has been abolished; duties have been reduced; uppres- 
sions and exactions by Ladakh officials have beeen abandoned; instead of the former system 
of impressing porters without payment, now, thanks to the Maharaja’s liberal orders and to 
Doctor Cayley’s watchfulness, full hire is paid to every man for his services. Now joy and 
glidness reign throughout Ladakh, and the utmost content and gratitude are expressed by 
the numerous traders 1 be met with on the rowd. 

Moreover, instead of beinz met with opposition by the Maharaja’s agente, and with 
gloomy forebodings as to the destruction of Cashmere monopolies, we now have the 
Maharaja and all his agents fully alve to the advantage of free trade, and each vieing with 
the other in endeavouring to foster and extend the trade, which they so lately tried to 
stifle. 

From Yarkand and Kasbear the traders and travellers bring encouraging accounts of 
tranquillity and a vigorous government under Yakub Beg, Kooshbegee. And all unite in 
expressing the earnest desire of the ruler and bis people to see trade with Hindostan fully 
developed. 

Arrived at Leh, it was surprising to « bserve the crowded state of the bazaar, and the 
piles of gouds brought from Yarkand, Cashmere, and the Punjab, heaped up in the houses 
or in the court-yards behind. 

Leh is in itself au insignificant place; the chief town of a sparsely-populoted poor 
country, which can maintain little or no trade, But it is important as being the 
entrepot of commerce between distant countries, of the vigorcus vitality of which ample 
proof is afforded by the evidence of one’s seuses. 

The return of imports and exports about to be furnished by Dr. Cayley will show the 
state of the market at the present time. It is admitted that the bulk of the season’s mer- 
chandise is yet on the road: and as yet the news of the measures taken to facilitate 
commerce have not been made fully known. Still it may be noted as a satisfactory com- 
mencement that the amount of transactions this year will be about double that of last year. 

This trade is now to Le stimulated by the estublishment of a fair at Leb in the autumn 
of every year. And 1o make this a success it was necessary to arrive at some computation 
of the demand and supply of the different articles. Time alone can adjust the market 
properly, but experience of what occurred in establishing the Palampur fair taught that, in 
order to guard againet disappointment and loss, it was necessary to make and publish sume 
kind of estimate of the articles most likely to be in demand. 

A ineeting of traders, therefore, was held to discuss commercial matters. The conversa- 
tion was first directed to the read by which Yarkand and Turkestan are generally supplied 
with goods. 

It appears, from the statements of traders, that of late years English goods have been 
sent in large quantities by Dera Iswael Khun and Peshawur to Bokhara, and eae by 
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Kvukan to Kashgar aud Yarkand, an. have competed successtully with :oods brouzht from 
Russia. It will be observed by a glance at the map tht commerce thus takes a very 
cirtuitous route, double the time being consumed on the journey which would be taken by 
the direct route. 

The reason for this which would naturally suggest itself to one’s mind is the unfavourable 
character of the road over the Himalayas, and this was assumed when inquiry was made o: 
the traders, But it is a fact worthy of notice that they all at once replied, in an emphatic 
manner, that the cause of the stoppage of trade by tie direct route was solely the excessive 
levy of duties by the Cashmere Government. As proof of this they pointed to the presence 
in the meeting of many traders who never came to Leh before, wut who had now been 
induced to venture by the annouticement of a reduction of duties. 


There was no inclination to make light of the difficulties of the road, but they declared 
that this would not hinder trade if the fiscai burden were lightened. This fact is important, 
and gives encouravement; for, as will be shown presently, there is every prospect of our 
being able to improve the road greatly. 

They next pointed out, as a hindrance, the difficulty of getting carriase. (wing to the 
smalluess of the traffic along this line, uo attempt had been made to provide animals for 
burden beyond what could be obtained from the neighbouring shepherds or landowers. A 
few men at different places kept ponies and yaks for hire; aud, as the supply was limited, 
not only could the prices be unduly raised, but often yreat and vexatious Uelays would be 
caused by enforced halts till animals which had carried onwards a previous batch of mer- 
chandise could return. 

Between Leh and Amritsir merchants have to change their carriage five times. 

Now, on the Bokhara and Kokan line it was represented that, owing to the wealth of the 
traders and the greater traffic, no such difficulty exists. 

But this is an evi) easily remediable. It is quite evident that, it having been once de- 
termined to give a stimulus to trade, it will be worth while for carriage owners to increase 
their supply. All that is requisite is some kind of guarantee that if wore cattle be put on 
the line, the trade will be sufficient to employ them all. 

Wuzeer Goshaon and Tara Chund at once agreed to take up the subject as regards the 
road through British territory, and have already commenced arrangements by which carriage 
will be more plentiful and cheaper. 

The discussion then was tured to the state of the road between Ladakh and Turkestan. 
Hitherto only one line has been used, which crosses the Karakoram ranze, and is so 
exceedingly dangerous and difficult that the traders are-obliged to take three spare horses {or 
every one laden, and the calculation is that 25 per cent. of the animals dic on the rond. 
The hire of a horse-load for the journey varies from 42 rupees to 50 rupees. Tivis, of course, 
increases the cost of lreight enormously. Yet all this difficulty and expense has not pre- 
vented the trade from doubling itsell this year, the real obstacle, excessive duties, having 
been removed. 

Similarly, though in less degree, the road between Leh and Hindostan has hitherto been 
somewhat dangerous and difficult, yet there is a large class of the population of Bussahir, 
Lahoul, Chamba, and the lower hills, whose jiving entirely depends on this trade. 

For these persons the improvements now being undertaken by the British Government 
will render the road so easy that it is hoped that a reduction of 25 per cent. in the cost of 
carriage may be made. 

As regards the Central Asian trade, it is a matter of the greatest importance that the 
route which two years ago was pointed to, when the subject was first broached. ag most 
likely to prove perfectly easy for laden animals, has now been pr:-nounced by Dr. Cayley, 
who has travelled over it, to be thoroughly practicable even for lade camels. By the 
Changchunymo route all the difficult passes of the Karakoram are avoided. Instead of 
having to march for six days consecutively without finding a blade of grass for their cattle, 
as over the Karakoram, the traders will find grass, wood, and water in abundance along 
the Changchungmo line. Three places only are without grass, and these are not at 
consecutive halts, so that fodder can be carried without difficulty for one stage when 
necessary. Thus the towns of Yarkand and Khotan can be reached without any risk of 
life or injury, by an easy undulating road, as quickly as by the difficult, inhospitable 
Karakoraim route. : - 

It is often said by persons not accustomed to travel in these high regions, that it is 
impossible for trade to pass with any ease over such high elevations as 18,000 or 19,000 
feet ; but the best answer is experience and fact. Trade not only does pass by these routes, 
but shows a tendency to increase. 

The fact is that mere elevation, within certain limits, is no obstacle to progress. When 
the traveller has reached the plains of Rupshu or Ladakh he is already at a great elevation, 
perhaps 15,000 feet. The passes above him do not rise more than 2,000 or 3,000 leet, 
and the ascent is generally over an easy slope. 


It is well known that, though four passes have to be crossed between Kulu and Leh, the 
only one of which traders speak with any fear is the lowest, the Rotang. This pass i- only 
13,000 feet high, but owing to its vicinity to the rainy tracks of Hindostan, its sides are 
washed by frequent rains into deep ravines, or are carried away by constant avalanches of 
snow. Ae we travel further north, and escape the influence of the rains, we find but little 
snow lying on the passes, and there being Jess action on the svil, the mountain slopes are 
scarcely ever cut into ravines, 
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The consequence is that from the Bara Lacha Pass to the Changchungmo the passage 
over the mountain, rising as high as 19,000 feet, is only the surmounting of a succession of 
vast undulations which offer no obstacle to enterprising tradere, 

I may perbaps be asked how, when such an easy road exists, it has never been used, 
No satisfactory answer has as yet been given, beyond the ussertion that for many years the 
route was forbidden by some former ruler of Ladak. Anyhow, whatever be the reason, we 
have now only to deal with the fact that the route, though practicable, was closed till now. 
Whilst I am writing this, a (rader who has ventured over the road points out a still shorter 
route for a portion of the way, by which two days’ march may be saved ; and doubtless, 
if proper persons be employed to survey the whole line, most satisfactory results will be 
obtained ; meanwhile, the Yarkand Vakeel, accompanied by a party of Punjab traders and 
horse-loads of Kangra tea, is about to take the Changchunemo roule to Yarkand, and thus 
open the line for future caravans. 

If negotiations were opened with Yakub Beg, Kooshhegee, he has the power, and we are 
assured has also the will, to secure the direct route by Kolar to Yarkand from the depre- 
dations of the Kunjotee robbers, thus rendering’ a still shorter line available for trade. 

There is another route between Yarkand, Khoten, and Hindostan, which, passing through 
a corner of Chinese Tartary, impinges on the Hindostan and Thibet road. This, if opened 
out, would be still more favourable than the Changchungmo route. But this road can only 
be opened by a negotiation with the Pekin authorities. 

It will now be interesting to notice the profits on trensactions between Yarkand and 
Hindostan by this route in its present state, and I am indebted to the frank declarations of 
the traders for the following statements :— 

As all traffic is carried on horses or mules, for which the standard load is three maunds, or 
240 Ibs. English weight, almost all calculations are made on this basis. 


A horse-load of piece goods then is thus computed :— 


Cost Price Carriage to Carriage 


Weight. in on to 
| Calcutta. Leh. Yarkand. 















Rs. 
80 





Pieces. Seers, Rs, Rs. 


10 






Longcloh - - - - - 


Muslins - - - - 100 





Figured cloth - = 
Shirting - : - : 


Linen - - : . - 


Rs, 

Thus we heve total cost of one horse-load and carriage to Yarkand - - - - 576 
Add duty at Leh, at 5 per cent. - - : - . 5 ‘ = < = 26 
Ditto at Yarkand - sf = 6 © « e i G8 e 18 
Hire of servants - - a ee Geko Se 11 


Granp Totar - - - Rs. 630 





Now the goods will realise in Yarkand, according to the price current at present ruling 
in that bazaar, as follows :— 


Rs. 

Long cloth at 18 rupees per piece = - - - - 160 
Musline » 10 ” 7” - - - - 200 
Flowered Muslins ,, 8 - 3 - - - - 160 
Shirting » 18 * ” - - . - 260 
Linen » 10 $5 ai - : - - 200 
Torar- - - «+ 1,000 

Deduct Cost- - 630 

Net Profit - - - Res. 370=£. 37. 





Broadcloth :—This is purchased in Calcutta at 5 rupees, or 10 shillings, per yard. To 
this has to be added 2 annas per rupee for cost of carriage to Yarkand, and 1 anna 6 pie 
per rupee for duty, Thus the total cost of a yard of broadcloth landed at Yarkand is 
Rs. 6. 1, 6., for which the price obtainable at present in that bazaar is from 8 to 9 rupees 


per yard. 
Spices :— 
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Spices :—These are taken by the mule load :— 














Rs. 

Three maunde cost at Amritsir - - > - . : 42 
Add carriage to Leh - - - - 3 : z s 30 
Ditto - on to Yarkand - - 2 - a < 42 
Duty : - - - - - - : - - 4 
Toran - - - ds. | 118 

Price of spices at Yarkand, at 60 rupees per mauad —- - | leo 
Net Profit oe 62 

Three maunds of Kangra Tea, at one rupee per pound - - | 240 
Carriage to Yarkand - - : - - - - - 65 
Duty at Leh - : - - - - : - . | 2 
Toran - - - Rs. | 329 


Price of three maunds tea in Yarkand, at 4 rupees per pound | 960 





Net Profit - - Rs. G3IISL.G3 24. 





One trader informed me that last year he purchased the commonest green tea in Calcutta 
at six annas per pound, and sold it in Yarkand for Jour rupees per pound. 


Goat Skins :—There is a large trade in these :— 





: Rs. 

The cost price inthe Punjabis = - - - per score 10 
To which add for freight - - - - - i 10 
Torar - - + Rs. 20 





These sell in Yarkand for 30 and 35 rupees per score; and whereas for all other articles 
4 certain amount of barter is necessary these skins are sold only for cash. 

We may now take the profit on these chief aiticles of import. 

Pushm, or finest Turfani shawl wool. 

The cost price of this article in Yarkand is 20 rupees per maund. 

A horse load may be thus computed :— 


Rs. 
Three maunds pushm - - - - - - 2 < 6U 
Carriage to Amritsir - - - : - - = - 72 
DutyatLeh - - - + = - © = + 3 


(Tota, - - - Rs] 185 





This wool was sold last year at Amritsir at 120 rupees per maund. 








Rs. 
Thus, three maunds - - = - - - - -| 360 
Deduct cost - - . . - - : - -{ 185 
Net Profit - - - Rs. | 2295=£.22 108. 
se : Rs. 
Churrus :—Hemp juice, finest quality, 3 maunds, at 40 rupees - -| 120 
Carriage - - - os - - = a < 72 
Duty at Leh - a - - - 6 
Torac - - - Rs. 198 


This sells in the Punjab at 130 rupee® per maund, 3 maunds 390 





Net Profit - - fs. | 192 





Silk :—Of the finest quality comes from Khoten, in which every house is said to contain 
silkworms. ‘The profit on this article, when sold in the Punjab, is not less than 50, and has 
been as high as 200 per cent. 

From the foregoing statement, which has been carefully prepared, it will be seen that, 
after paying all duties, and a heavy rate for carriage, at least 50 per cent. profit is to he 
obtained from trade by this direct route. By the adoption of the Changchungmo route, the 
cost of carriage from Leh to Yarkand will be reduced one-half, and by the improvement of 
the road between Leh and Kangra and the increase of supply a reduction of 25 per cent. 
will be made in the cost. 

‘There is, theretore, a very large margin for reduction of prices in Yarkand, and still 
English goods, imported by this, direct route, will be able toy compete successfully with 
Russian goods. 
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The next point brought before the meeting was the quuntity of each urticle of commerce 
in demand, and the quantity that could be supplied. 

Shaw! wool may be taken first as being the most important, inasmuch as the idea ot free 
trade in this alticle caused the greates! alarm to the Maharajah, and induced his English 
supporters to cry out against the supposed destruction of the Cashmere monopoly. 

The demand for this article in Cashmere is fixed at 1,200 loads. Beyund thie quantity 
the articl« cannot be utilized by the present number of hands in the factories. Any quantity 
beyond this amount then that is imported from Yarkand may be sent to Hindostan. Now 
the supply of this shawl wool is practically linited only by the demand, any uantity being 
procurable; and this at once dispels the fears of the Cashmere shaw! merchants, and re- 
futes the arguments of the monopolist party. 

Tea :—We know, from Mr. Lumley’s Report and from the statements of the Yarkand 
merchants, that this article can be taken in suy quantities to Turkestan, and, us has been 
already shown, at most remunerative prices, 

The same remark applics to almust all articles of trade. 

Regarding tea and English piece goods, the merchants complained that the liberal orders 
of the Maharajah of Cashmere had in reality proved to be a burden on trade; for whereas 
formerly tea passed tree, and piece goods were only subjected to a duty of Rs. 4. 11. per 
horse load, according to last year’s rates, now they are all taxed equally, at 5 per cent. on 
the cost price, and a horse loud of piece goods has to pay 25 rupees. What action ouglit 
to be taken on these representations I do not venture to suggest; but I may point 
out, as a fact, that the reault of our efforts to facilitate the introduction of English goods 
into the Turkestan market has been to increase heavily the duty on the most important 
articles. 

Thus far, with the exception above mentioned, the work of opening out trade has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily, and the present Wuzeer, Akbar Ali Shah, is showing himself most 
energetic in carrying out the orders of his sovereign. 

But it was forcibly pointed out by the assemble! traders that all these efforts to open 
out commerce with Central Asia were likely to prove unavailing, unless some guarantee could 
be obtained for the stability of tle government in Yarkand, Many of the merchants present 
related how a few years ago they had embarked in this trade, and had lost all in the turmoil 
which followed the expulsion of the Chinese. 

A similar petition for protection was presented by traders, when the subject was first 
broached, and it was because of the necessity for securing our traders from loss, when the 
idea of a mission across the border was abandoned, that the idea of a fair in our terrilory 
was started. At such a fair our traders could transact business in perfect safety, and the 
foreigners who came into our territory could return with their goods without fear of 
molestation. 

Now, however, the case is different, the request is not for protection from dararih in 
Yarkand, but for the continuance of a government which affords protection and facilities 
to commerce, ; 

This request was put forward by the Yarkand portion of the traders, whilst the Hindoo 
merchants, disinclined to discuss political questions so ar beyond their reach, preferred a 
more modest request, that the consular or Akshali system might be put on a wore satis- 
factory footing. This system has been described so frequently that it will be unnecessary 
to say more than that, whilst Kokan and Badakhshan are efficiently represented, the 
interests of the Hindostan traders are but indifferently cared for by an Akshal, who calls 
himself the Cashmere representative. Yet this man really owes no allegiance to Cashmere, 
and is under no kind of control. Hitherto, by some extraordinary misajprehension, owing 
most probably to the entire absence of ans manifestation on our part, the people of 
Turkestan have imbibed the impression that the English in India are subordinate to the 
Maharajah: of Casimere; and when the Kooshbegee dispatched an envoy to seek the 
Iniendship and aid ef the Maharajah, he sent him to the ruler of Jummoo and Delhi. The 
Hindoo British subjects then, who desire to trade with Yarkund, pointed out the necessity 
for some change in the consular system, and prayed that they might be placed under a 
consul of their own, and not be compelled to appear in the Yarkund markets as the subjects 
of Envland’s tributary. ; 

This leads me to detail an interesting conversation held the following day with Umr Bai, 
Kafila Bashee, or trader of the caravans, the trusted agent and adviser of Yakub Beg, 
Kooshbegee. This man has for many years past held a high place amongst the trading 
community of Kashgar and Yarkand, and was employed in the councils of the Chinese 
Ambans. His frank manner and high character for probity and generosity have rendered 
him an object of respect to all the Yarkand merchants, and doubtless induced Yakub Beg to 
place reliance on him as an agent. He described Yakub Beg’s position in Turkestan as 
firmly established. The only Chief of note who could give him any trouble, Buzurg Khan 
Tora, is now an exile in Leh, This individual was the nominal ruler sent forth to recover 
Turkestan from the Chinese with Yakub Beg as the real conqueror. He ia the son of 
Jehangeer Khan, the descendant of the former rulers of Yarkand, prior to Chinese 
annexation, who was betrayed to, and beheaded by, the Chinese in 1628. dk 

The present then seems to be a most favourable opportunity for us to endeavour in friendly 
concert with Russia to establish in Turkestan a kind of neutral ground on which our traders 
may meet and interchange goods. Yakub Beg, assured of freedom from interference, would 
be loth to incur the displeasure of the two European powers by injuring these merchants ; 
and Russia, having obtained a footing in Kashgar by our aid, could not pretend to sh 
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right to exclude our goode, We may rather argue from the picture which Mr. Lumley hus 
drawn of her necessities, that Russia will be only too glad to have an easy and expeditious 
road lor the transport of tea opened out to the province of Semipalatinsk, 





APPENDIX showing the Prorit per Cent. on Goons Exported from Hindostan 
to Yarkand. 


[The calculation is made on the borse-load of zoode. } 














Cost Price at | Cost of 


| | 
Total Cust Price - 
Carriage to | FG ar : a 
ARTICLE. Market where Price in current ip Net Profit. 
Yarkend + Cent 
purchased. and Duly, ; — Yerkund. | Yarkaud, pe : 
Rs. Rv. | Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Piece goods - 2s - 490 140 \ 630 1,000 370 58, 
8 | : 
Spices - . ef 42 ze 18 180 62 52 
P’ | ( 
Tie! Se. se 240 69 329 
Goat-ckins  - - - 100 | 70 ! 170 
| | 
Fine broad cloth =~ - 1,200 | 1)2 1,312 : 
! | 
















































APPENDIX showing the Prorit per Cent. on Goops Exported from Vurkand to 
Hindostan. 
[The calculation is made on the horse-load of gooda.] 
Cost Price Cost of Total Cost Price Profi 
; Carriage to snk & Fone 
ARTICLE, in Hindostan Price in current in Net Profit. 
Yarkand, and Duty. Hindostan. Hiodostan. per Cent. 
Rs. Re. Re. 
Shawl-wool - - - 60 75 360 
Churrus - - - 120 73 390 a7 
Sik + . . - 300 87 


(Extracts.)—From W, S. Seton-Karr, Esq., Secretary to Government of India, Foreign 
Department, with Governor General, to 7. H. Thornton, Esq., p.c.u., Secretary to 
Government of Punjab (No. 1254); dated 28 October 1868. 


[ am directed by his Excellency the Vicervy and Governor General in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 23rd of September last, No, 834-366, 
forwarding copies of a memorandum drawn up by Mr. T. D. Forsyth, Commissioner of the 
Julinder Division, on the subject of trade with Central Asia, and conveying the wpinion 
of His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of the importance of the trade in question, und of 
the encouragement which may be lawlully given to the same by the Government of 
India. 


3. The thanks of the Government are due to Mr. Forsyth for the interest which he has 
taken in this question, and for the amount of valuable information which he has collected 
as to the character of the trade, the cost and mode of conveyance, the details of the mer- 
chandise, the opinions entertained by the traders, the administration, and probable senti- 
ments of Yakoob Koosh Begi, and the possibility of increasing our commerce with, and 
extending our influence in, Central Asia. 


4. I am now directed to convey to you the upinion of his Excellency in Council on 
Mr. Forsyth’s proposals, and to state the precise mea-ures which, in consequence, and in 
the present condition of our information, his Excellency in Council deems it prudent and 


politic to adopt. 


5. His Excellency in Council will be willing to sanction the disbursement of a sum of 
5,000 rupees to attain some of the objects aimed at in Mr. Forsyth’s communication, viz.: 
the improvement of the means of communication in the direction of Yarkand by the Chang- 
chungmo Pass. 
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_ 6 His Excellency in Council is, however, inclined to doubt if any extensive or highly 
important trade can spring up between India and Eastern Turkestan, hagever mugh it ma 

be fostered by the British Government or its representatives. The route appears too tatig 
and the obstacles too many for such a result to come to pass. No doubt the measures 
which have lately been adopted will give the trade a considerable stimulus ; still, in the 
very nature of things, and looking to the modes of conveyance by which merchandize is to 
be transported over such a country, even though some of the highest passes can be avoided 

the trade will remain comparatively limited in character. : 


7. His Excellency in Council, however, consents that negotiations for the encouragement 
of trade shall be at once opened with Yakoob Beg, the ruler of Yarkand, by such mode of 
communication as the Lieutenant Governor may find to be expedient and feasible, and that 
an Akshal, being a native of Yarkand or its neighbourhood, shall be selected and liberally 
paid by the Indian Government as its representative in that country. AL the same time 
his Excellency in Ccuncil thinks it most desirable that the person on whom the choice of 
Government may fall should be one in whom full confidence can be reposed as regards 
credit, respectability, and tact, inasmuch as it is not easy to perceive how, at such a dis- 
tance, any effective control or supervision over such a person can be exercised. 


11. It would be difficult, his Excellency in Council thinks, at present to form, from 
Mr. Forsyth’s information, a reliable estimate of the pecuniary value of the trade likely to 
spring up. His Excellency in Council thinks that, in comparison with the large figures 
with which officials in India are in the habit of dealing, the statistics of trade with Central 
Asia must be, far a long time, comparatively insignificant. On the other hand, if measured 
in its moral and political aspects, his Excellency in Council admits that such a traffic may 
be of no inconsiderable interest and importance. 


12. What is required to give confidence to the traders, and an impulse to commerce, is 
some clear and tangible proof that the Government of India is in earnest in its desire to 
foster commercial relations between India and Turkestan. Not only therefore will the 
money which it is proposed to devote to the object of opening up the road be well laid out, 
but the Government may also very legitimately use its influence to induce the rulers or 
inhabitants of the territory through which the road chiefly passes to do their uimost to 
improve it, and thus to facilitate the traffic and the intercourse between the two cuuntries,. 
and so to make the traders really acquainted with the resources of India, the character of 
its rulers, and the objects of its administration. 


13. This trade, though statistically small, does possess certain elements of importance. 
It is carried on, in part, by enterprising British subjects, natives of India, who are entitled 
to British protection according to our usual policy ; and, in part, by Asiatic foreigners from 
remote regions, whom we wish to impress, so far as may be politic and practicable, with a 
sense of our resources, power, and prestige. 


14, Fortunately, too, its amount and importance, though, as already intimated, small 
when compared with our own internal trade and with our exports and imports by sea, is 
quite sufficient to afford us a fair reason for manifesting an interest in Central Asia: for 
expending reasonable sums of money, for lending countenance to some of Mr, Forsyth’s 
proposals, and for the establishment of an agent to watch over our comiuercial interests. 


15. There is a good deal in these papers relative to the hope of the production of large 
quantities of tea in the British Himalayan regions for the consumption of millions of 
Russian subjects. ‘To keep this in view is both commendable and prudent. But the con- 
sequences are too remote, not to say improbable, to have any material influence on present 
considerations. Thai good tea, suited to foreign markets, can be profitably grown in mo- 
derate quantities in the Himalayas has been placed beyond doubt. But when the proba- 
bility ba large increase in production aud in the consumption of that article is considered, 
the aspect of the case alters entirely. The Himalayan districts, suited by climate, eleva- 
tion, and other facilities, to the growth of tea, are mostly (though not all) chinly peopled ; 
and when attempts are made to extend the cultivation largely, then there will arise all the 
well-known difficulties about transport and Jabour; which difficulties, if overcome eventually, 
require executive interference, time and attention, and, possibly, legislative enactments. 
This is one of several reasons why tco sanguine expectations must not be called forth by 
the cultivation of tea gardens, and why it may be long before Himalayan tea can compete 
with the old-established cultisation in the well-peopled and highly civilised districts of 
China. 


16, For the general interests of whatever real trade there may now be, or may be called 
into existence, the establishment of fairs is most important. ‘Ihe fair at Palampore, in the 
Kangra district, the fair contemplated at Leh, in Ladakh, are each of sterling value. More- 
over, such institutions afford to our officials the means of seeing traders and travellers from 
the very countries under consideration, and of thus acquiring information which might not 
be otherwise obtainable. 


17. The Government of India has thought it necessary to state clearly, and at scme 
length, its own views in regard to the commercial aspect of this question, in order to pre- 
vent the growth of over-sanguine expectations, and to lay down the poiuts to which action 
should be at present confined, These are, us stated, the expenditure of money on the sae 

an 
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and bridges, and the appointment of a paid akshal or agent; and it is only necessary to 
add that the frontier authorities may at all times use every endeavour to acquire more 
accurale and detailed information regarding the country and people beyond the Hiralayes, 
ax well as to promote trade, and to generate respect, esteem, and confidence, by advice, by 
personal intercourse, and by all legitimate means in their power. 





(Political, No. 44.) 
The Secretary of State for India to the Governor General of India in Council. 


India Office, 25 February 1869. 
1. Tue letter of your Excellency’s Government, No. 197, of the 2nd November 
1868, in the Foreign Department, Political, which encloses much interesting 
correspondence relating to the present condition and future prospects of trade 
with Central Asia, has been fully considered by me in Council. 


2. The zeal and ability which Mr. Forsyth, the Commissioner of the Julinder 
Division of the Punjab, has manifested in his investigation of this important 
subject, have elicited the warm approbation of the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab and of your Excellency’s Government, and I have much satisfaction in 
expressing my full appreciation of the excellent service rendered by this 
meritorious and enterprising officer. 


3. The information which has been furnished by Mr. Forsyth relating to the 
prospect of so improving the communications between India and Central Asia, 
by the way of Ladakh, as greatly to facilitate the transit of goods between the 
two countries, is very satisfactory as far as it goes. Already he states, “At a 
comparatively insignificant cost, not more than 500 /. having been expended up 
to the present time, the road from Kulu to the Ladakh border has been rendered 
passable for laden animals. Rivers have been bridged, steep ascents have been 
reduced to easy gradients, and for another sum of 500 J. the whole road will be 
rendered complete.” Your Excellency’s Government, however, takes a less san- 
guine view of the commercial advantages which are likely to result from these 
measures. It is doubted whether “any extensive or highly important trade can 
spring up between India and Eastern Turkestan, however much it may be 
fostered by the British Government or its representatives.” Still, with reference to 
the moral and political aspects of the question, your Government admits that 
such a traffic as may reasonably be expected ‘‘ may be of no inconsiderable in- 
terest. and importance,” and you, therefore, observe that ‘‘not only will the 
money which it is proposed to devote to the object of opening out the road be 
well laid out, but the Government may also very legitimately use its influence 
to induce the rulers or inhabitants of the territory, through which the road 
chiefly passes, to do their utmost to improve it, and thus to facilitate the traffic 
and the intercourse between the two countries, and so to make the traders really 
acquainted with the resources of India, the character of its rulers, and the objects 
of its administration.” 


4. In these sentiments Her Majesty’s Government concur. They observe with 
pleasure that already some satisfactory results have been developed in the 
territories subject to the Maharajah of Cashmere. Mr. Forsyth states that 
‘¢ duties have been reduced ; oppressions and exactions by Ladakh officials have 
been abandoned ; instead of the former system of impressing porters without 
payment, now, thanks to the Maharajah’s liberal orders and to Dr. Cayley’s 
watchfulness, full hire is paid to every man for his services. Now joy and 
gladness reign throughout Ladakh, and the utmost content and gratitude are 
expressed by the numerous traders to be met with on the road. Moreover, 
instead of being met with opposition by the Maharajah’s agents, and with gloomy 
forebodings as to the destruction of monoplies, we now have the Maharajah and 
all his agents fully alive to the advantage of free trade, and each vieing with 
each other in endeavouring to foster and extend the trade which they so lately 
tried to stifle.” 


384. H 5. Even 
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5. Even if this picture be somewhat highly coloured, there is still much cause 
for congratulation in the improvement which has taken place during the past 
year. It was not to be expected that, whatever might be the good feelings and 
the good intentions of the Maharajah of Cashmere, his agents would all at once 
desist from their old habits of corruption and practices of extortion, and I am 
not, therefore, surprised to learn from Dr. Cayley that there is still much to be 
contended with in this direction. We must trust to the action of time to produce 
a more complete change in the character of public functionaries, who have ever 
been accustomed to enrich themselves by illicit gains at the expense of the traders 
passing through their country. 


6. On the subject of the former unwillingness of the Maharajah of Cashmere 
to allow the fine shawl wool from Yarkand to pass out of his territory, Mr. For- 
syth observes that his Highness has ceased to desire to maintain the mono- 
poly, and is convinced of the benefit of free trade. ‘“ The idea of free trade 
in this article,” he adds, ‘caused the greatest alarm to the Maharajah, and 
induced his English supporters to cry out against the supposed destruction of 
the Cashmere monopoly. The demand for this article in Cashmere is fixed at 
1,200 loads. Beyond this quantity the article cannot be utilized by the present 
number of hands in the factories. Any quantity beyond this amount than there 
is imported from Yarkand may be sent to Hindostan. Now, the supply of this 
shawl wool is practically limited to the demand, any quantity being procurable, 
and this at once dispels the fears of the Cashmere shawl merchants, and refutes 
the arguments of the monopolist party.” But it appears to me that the desire 
to uphold the monopoly resulted, not from any apprehension of a short supply 
of wool for the Cashmere manufacturers, but from the belief that the value of the 
shawls made in Cashmere would be greatly depreciated by a more extensive 
manufacture of the article in the Punjab, or in other parts of the British domi- 
nions, and its sale, perhaps, at a lower price. It was obviously the desire of the 
Cashmere government to avoid all such competition. Our true commercial 
policy, therefore, in such a case, is not to endeavour to persuade the authorities 
that the actual loss of the monopoly will not in itself be inconveniently felt in 
Cashmere, but that the practical recognition of general principles of free trade 
throughout the Maharajah’s dominions, will tend so to increase the general re- 
venues of the country, and to promote the prosperity of the people, as to render any 
depreciation of the value of the shawl trade a matter of comparatively minor 
importance. 


7, Iam desirous of learning what is the state of the Hindostan and Thibet 
road, commenced by Lord Dalhousie, and subsequently carried on towards 
Changoo and Shipki, but the completion of which was arrested by want of 
funds. If money is available for the purpose, it would appear to be desir- 
able to open out the 70 miles which still remain to be completed, and which 
would effectually tap the commerce of the Thibet country. 


8. In conclusion, I have only to assure your Excellency’s Government of 
the interest with which I shall receive from you further reports upon the 
subject, and the willingness with which I shall be prepared to sanction any 
moderate grants of public money for the promotion of so laudable an object. 


I have, &c. 
(signed) Argyll. 
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